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'        3  Had  you  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  was  founded  yoxx  would  have 
/  needed' ye rj"-.  little  orientation-.    You  could  have  become  acquainted  with  everybody 
■'  very  easily.     By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  with  the  new  Commissioner  and  his 
eight  or  t^n  assistants  and  aids  you  Y/ould  have  met  all  the  Government  employees 
who  worked  in  the  field  of '  agriculture  i  'Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  tr^'lng 
to  shake  hands  with  our  60,000  employees,  even  if  ynu  didn't  also  have  tb-run  all 
over  the  United  States  to  do  It,     But  great  oaks  from  little  acoms  grov/,  and  it 
is  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew'^rom  more 
seed,  ' 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  af  economic  value  to  Arpcrican  farmers.  Both 
plants  and .  seed  "were  distributed  to  facilitate    the  propagation  in  this  nev/  and 
rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could  be  adapted 
here.     Plant  exploration  and  importation  Were  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  vrhich  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  :  second,  ,  ,  . 

In  early  days  there  ^^fas  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  had 
none,    "'^e  ha.d  a  -vast  7>rilderness  of  land,  rivers,  arid  forests  to  open  to  Bcttlemont 
and  cultivation.    '%en  la-nd  wore,  out  in  one  place  it  vra.s  al-ways  possible  to  move 
on  to  even  richer  and  m.ore  productive  land  somewhere  else.    Agriculture  was  a  way 
of 'living,  not  a  way  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of  transportation,  food  processi 
and  preservation  and  commercial  marketing  wore  all  largely  in  the  future.  Farmers 
aimed  to  bo  s elf -subs is tent ,    They  depended  upon  others  than  thomsolvos  for  very 
littlel 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  farsighted  individuals 
later  to  bo.  knovm  as  Founding  Fathers,  -  Franklin  and  Jefferson  among  thom, 
interested  themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  soeds,  cuttings, 
and  specimens  of  plants'  and  trees  which  they  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
valuable  herj  a.griculturally,     George  '.Washington  also  as  early  as  1794  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long  corresponded  mth  Sir  John 
Sinclair  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796  George  yfashington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  provided  for 
the  pomotion  of  agriculture.  As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way  and  established 
a  Department  of  State  it  bcca.me  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed 
v/ork.  The  Navy  was  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plants 'and  seeds.  Gradually 
the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Pantont  Office,  which  v/as  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  the  young  Government,  and  which  formed  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  until  1849, 

This  brings  us '  rather  abrtiptly  to  Blodgctt's  Hotel,     It  once  stood  in  dovmtowr 
'.Tashington  at  7th  and  P  sts,,  N,Vf,    It  resulted  from,  a  movement  started  in  1795  tc 
give  Washington  a  decent  hotel,  -  an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished,  according 
to  some.     Both  its  site  and  its  aitjhitecturo  wore  the  result-  of:  lotteries ,  The 
site  once  formed  part  of  the  farra  of  John  Orr  v;hich,;  before  that,  time,  extended 
from  7th  and  F,  N,W,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at  7th  and  K,     The  fishing 
was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  days,  and  for  .some  years  thereafter. 


/ 
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When  completed,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.  It 
dxa  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.    Within  it  was  a 
theatre  in  vfhich  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  ivas  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  v/as  crov;ded  into  a  single  25-room 
building.    You  probably  know  vrhat  happened  next  without  being  told.  The 
eliding  became  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett^s  Hotel  v/as  purchased  to 
relieve  the  congestion.     Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it, 

Dr,  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents,    As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  §1,500  a  year,  his  clerkfL,000,  his  messenger  $250,  and  that 
was  his  entire  staff.    Patents  were  merely  registered  without  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them  as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  Washington  v/as  invaded, 
but  Dr,  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Office's  collection  on  the  top  floor. 

This  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  v/hich  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  dovm  for 
ourselves.     Before  that  happened  Henry  Li  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agricultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents,  On 
December  15,  183  6,   6  months  after  a  new  patent  lav;  wont  into  effect  v;hich 
brought  order  out  of  chaos,  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  staff  to  save  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 
fire  got  beyond  control.    The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont,  v;ent  up  in  flames. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  timG  may  bo  surmised  from  the 
follov/ing  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1836  t    "The  ill-fated  man' 
vrho  v;as  throvm  dovm  by  a 'hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Saturday  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  slcull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  v/as  even  then  trying  to  make  its  v;ay  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  a  pig! 

Commissioner  Ellsv/orth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  v;ithout  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
the  services  he  .offered.    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional 
suspicion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  -v/rotc  Ellsv/orth 
in  late  1838  asking  v;hat  he  ■./as  up  to  any;/ay.    His  reply,  dated  January  22, 
1839,  v/as  so  v/ell  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him' pcnnission  to  spend 
si;l,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  has  alv/ays  been 
self-supporting,  on  agricultural  mattei-s.    This  sum  v/as  expected  to  last 
some  years,  and  it  did  J 

As  early  as  that  new  varieties  of  seed  liad  helped  the  com  grov/ors 
and  nev/  varieties  of  v/heat  had  extended  the  area  in  v/hich  that  gi-ain  could  bo 
grov/n  in  this  country,    Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  v/ork  could 


easily  inprovc  the  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  tiTcnty  million 
dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that  &  no\i  era  of  labor-saving  machinery 
v/o.s  at  hand  for,  though  vro  are  prone  to  forgot  it,  technology  was  already 
effecting  great  changes  in.  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to 
come,   V  "•■  •  — ■  ' '  .  ■ 

Ellsworth  finally  argued  that  some  place 'in  Washington  should  be 
designated  as  the  repository  of .  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  get  these  from,  the  ports  i;here  the  Navy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot«    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
■Patent  Office  as  the  place  of  collection,  and  distribution.    In.  his  annual 
■repoj't  for  1840  he  announced  the  expenditure  of  $451,58  on  the'  collection 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  ana  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  .of  seed  had  been  distributed  during,  that  year, 

Ellsiforth  "v;rote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quincy 
Adams  once  half  querulously  complained  that  .the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
s'o  -interesting  to  him:  as  to  absorb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appoi'ntmcnts  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the.  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

.  Of  course  various  agricultural  societies-  already  existed.  They 

necessarily  exerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  fariners.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,    In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a  • 
manual,  prepared ^ at  its  direction  by^Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
on  the  ■  grovrth  and  m.ariufacture  of  silk.    In  the  same  yea-r  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazzi*s  Treatise  on  the.  Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be'  printed  as  a 
document  ,  '  ■  '■         ,     .  - 

♦  ' " 

In  1S3>0,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  tke  manufacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by. Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  re sea.rch  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins, 

■     Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  new  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,'  The  F.  St.reet  side  of  it  was  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ells'^orth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual  report,  was 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  ai^  temporary 
quarters  of  a  new  institution  f ounded  by  an'JIlnglishinan  named  Smithson,  He 
did  get  a  foothold  in  the  building,  ho'aevcr,  .  and  by.  1844  had  his  entire 
Office,  there,  fxnd  the  Smithsonian  institution  •  outside  ^    He  then  said  it  would 
serve  the  purpose  for  many  years,    Four'years  later  the  building  i/as  ovcr- 
crov;dcd,  an  east  isido  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867 » 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  with  Thomas  E\-dng 
as  its  first  Secretary,    Ho  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patent 
.Ojffir.Q.; building.    Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crowded  Every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place'.    The  Patent  Office  formed. part  of  his  nexr  Depart- 
ment and  it  spilled  over  across  the  street  into  thp  old  building  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  i/ing  of  which  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Blodgett^s  Hotel,    It  v/as    started  in  1839,  completed 


in  1866,  and  housed  the  Post  Office  Department  end  the  City  Post  Office, 


Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  irrote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
■v;hite  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  v/hite  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits 'of  a  ■ 
deserted  Syrian  city,"    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted  to  suit  nevTcomors, 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  xiho  follovred  Ellsworth  vrere  by  no 
means  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  v/as,  agri- 
cultural work  continued  to  grov/  in  the  Patent  Office,    About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  write  an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultural matters  whifth  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year.'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  v/'hile  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  volufiie,    Meanvrtiile,  as  agriculture  became  commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient, 
Agitr-tion  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals,    Severci.l  things  were  desired 
and  they  tied  together.     One  was  a  law  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  landsjanother  was  aid  to  agricultural  education;  .  a  third  v;as  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  servo  farmers.    In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  v/as  formed.    It  was  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct 
official  interest  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  time.    Many  of  its  members 
■v/cre  prominent  and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri* 
culture  be  established,    VJhen  it  was  the  society/  dissolved. 

There  was  delay,  of  course.    That  vras  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were ■ suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  vath  public  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  \ro.s  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  ta  extend  State  aid  in  this  vrciy. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B,  Smith,  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  bo 
founded,    Lincoln  repetited  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  December  2,  1861,    H©  sandwiched  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a'  Cabinet  officer  should  head. the  new  Department 
it  voted  an  agency  rdth  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner 
and  the  act  founding  the  Dopartmont  \;as  signed  Hay  15,  1862, 

The  Homestead  Act,  i;hich  made  provision  for  the  apportionmont  of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public ' domain,  to  all  citizens  who  \/ould 
make  homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,  followed  5  days  lator.    On  July 
2,  1862,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  became  law,  endowing  the  agricultural 
colleges  idth  11,000,000  acres  -  about  the  area  of  Vermont  -  which  the  States 
were  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  froin  any  deoj- 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  parb  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate- 
any  v;e  11 -planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follov^,    Lincoln  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  a-.:d  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  vra>s  almost  casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office  by  nov;  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 
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The  first  Commissioner  yro.s  Isaac  Nevrton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock* 
He  had  been  manager  of  two  model  farms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation,-   He  was  also  a  local  politician  of  some  note. 
He' operated  a  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among 
other  things,  he  shipped  Iputter  to  the  T^Wiite  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
■JTar  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  rofuced  to  move  there,  so 
he  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Ci^rLl  'Har 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  NcY/ton  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  payroll, 

Nevrbon  did  just  that.    Ho  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  both  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  irork  in  the 
Patent  Office.    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  now  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  p.art  of  the  Civil  Yifar  Nevrton  "'.Tas  in  residence  at  the  Y/hitc 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  the  President  and  guard  it  against 
poisoning,    While  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  v/ho 
not  only  shared  vath  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  a\m  picket  and  lotting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  were  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  with 
Lincoln  v/hich  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Nevfton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.      Some  extrollcd  his  learning  and  his  v;isdom;  others 
insisted  he  was  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Department  and  newspapers  practically  none,  but  Nevrton  was 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  v/hen  NciTton  v/as  accused  of  wasting  Government  funds,  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  vrent  on  to  sc.y  that  even  if  the  charge 
vrere  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib -at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    He  continued;     "l  care  not,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  rats 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Ne-wton, 
though  Newton  actually  wac  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompotcnce,  but  was  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident*.    As  he  sat  in  his  office 
one  warm  summer  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  Ho 
remembered  certain  v/hcat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  two  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  these  samples.    He  stood  thort),  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
oversaw  the  job.    The  Y/'ashington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Newton  suffered 
3unstrok-.>  ana,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was  never  m.uoh  good  after 
that , 


I.ic\d;on's  primary^  Tvim  vrv.s  to  make  t\;o  blades  of  grass  groxr  Vrhoi'C  one 
groi;  before.    Ho  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician.    He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding- 
the  Department,  and  that.la;/  was  as  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors*  He 
sought  to' collect,  arrange,  and  publish  valuable  agricultural  information; 
to -collect  and  introduce  valuable  seeds,  plants,  and' animals;    to  promote 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;     and  to  establish  a  Library- and  a  Museum* 

Ne-.rton  v/rote  his  reports  in  a  flomng  somov;hat  pedantic  stylo  \;ith  a 
■?rcalth  of  classical '  allu-s ions  ,    The  propagating;  garden  ivas  established  and 
the  40-acrc  tract  bcti'/C  en  12-bh  and  14th  Streets,  S#Vr»,  B,  St«,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  No.  2;,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept 
cattle  on  it-,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  'farm. 

By  1868  the  D'cpartmcnt  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  own',  the 
old  Red-  Brick  Building  you- v/ill  hoar  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  ^40, 420, 
including  fumiturq  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that  year,.    '-  , 

The  work  continued,  .tending  to-  attract  the  attention  of  fci;  but  the 
gentleman  farmers.    J'lost  of  Ne\rton*s  successors  were  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.     Then  Norman  J,  Colman  bccamiC  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885,  •  '  .   -  ■ 

By  that  time  there  ■'j^ic.s  i/idcspread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural,  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of- the,  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements,^    In  1887  the  experiment  station  lair 
was  passed  and  in  1889'C.olman  became  t'he  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  March  6,  when  Jeremiah  H,  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significanc. , 
It  also  began  to  grovf  m.uoh  more  rapidly  both  in  .size  and  in  service,    Bccauso  • 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary    to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department ' 
to  serve  them. 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  \ns  founded  in  response  to  a 
special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal",  diseases ,  '  In;  1888  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  exist- 
once  to  undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  i/ith  tho' 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  1-Teathor  Bureau  v/as  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  'Tar  Dcpaa-^ment  \:hen  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  it  s   creation  in  1870, 

In  March  1897  James  Wilson  became  Secretarj/-  of  Agriculture,    He  served 
until  March  1913,    His  administration  ^-/as  outstr.nding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  cm.ploycd  by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  IknTton'f  dictum  about  t\ro  blades 
of  grass  gro\7ing  i/hore  one  grcvj'  before, 

» 

In  1901  Wilson  formed  tho  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Roads  was  created  in  1905,    In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
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^^rhich  arose  out  of  v/ork  in  oconomic  ornithology  end  mr.Tmnalogy  T/hich  b'cgan  in 
the  Division  of  Entomology. 

Work' in  many  other  lincBv/aS  undertaken,  among  thorn  agricultural' 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigation,  drainage,  marketing,  extension  irork,  and 
agricultural  eoanomics  and  statistics.    By  1910  the  problem  of  distributing 
enhanced  agricultural  production  yj-as  already  attaining  importance. 

The  grovrbh  of  the  Department  during  Secretary  'filson's  administration, 
v;as  remarkable,    '.'/hercas  there  v/ero  only  about  tv/o  thousand  employees  in 
1897,  of  ^rhom  over  400  ^:;ere  v;omen,  the  Department  had  2,514  employees  in 
Washington  alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  ,?/"i  Is  on' s  term, 
A  regiment  of  these  ne-'.T  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  working  in  all 
fields  to  aid  agriculture. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  these  scientists  succeeded  too  well.  They 
enabled  farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions 
became  increasingly  unbalanced.    New  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  ncv/ 
methods  of  protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  nci/  techniques  of 
cultivation  and  soil  enrichment  floirod  from  the  Department's  laborcH:ories , 

Various  regulatory  laws  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the 
Department  for  enforcement,  the  meat  inspection,  the  animal  quarantine,  and 
the' food  and  drugs 'acts  being  examples »    IChen  the  national  forests  were  turned 
over  to  it  in  1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  T7idc 
scope.    Step  by  step  the  v;ill  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential 
institution* 

Tho  term  of  Da\--id  F,  Houston  vrho' f ollov/od  Wilson  was  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department,     It  is  quite 
true  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undertaken  before  Houston's  term,  but  he 
recognized  their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  thoy  could 
function  effectively. 

'  The  Federal  Kighv/ay,  Farm  Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  "fare- 
house,  I:igratory  Bird  Treaty,     Packers  and  Stockyards,  and  Commodity  Ex- 
change Acts  i;cre  all  passed  during  Houston's  term  of  office.    Tho  original 
home-demonstration  farm  project,  started  by  Seaman  A.  Knapp  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  floi/cred  into  the  Extension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act    of  1914,    T^o  Bureau'  of  Agricultural  Economics  had  its  beginnings  though 
it  did  not  assume  somevrhr.t  its  present  form  until  1923, 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department,    He  set  up  a  States  Relations 
Service,  among  other  things,  into  v.-liich  i;ent  extension  work,  tho  irork  on 
human  nutrition  and  homo  economics,  and  that  -.rith  tho  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service  T/as  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Hone  Economics  emerged  as  independent 
units.     It  might  be  said  here-  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairj'"  Industry  v:as  established 
in  1926  largol3/  in  response  to  outside  demands. 

Returning  to  Houston,  his  reports  merit  carefu.l  study.    He  -/as  a  sort  of 
one-man  Hew  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  himself.    Many  of  the  ideas  he  proposed 
years  ahead  v/ere  implemented  later.    Had  not  the  first  world  war  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peace  it  seems  apparent  he 


-.Tould  hr.-yc  r.ctcd  to  prevent  the  groTrth  of  disruptive  forces/developed  sonc- 
thing  like  t.ro  dccc.dca  Ir.tcr. 

This  \rc.s  c.  dynanic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dcpr.rtr.icnt .     It  carried 
over  intn  the'  tcrr.is  of  Houston's  ii-ricdiate  successors  -  Hcrcdith,  Henry  C. 
'.Tb.llaco  father  of  the  Vice  President,  end  Ho-.;ard  l.'u  Gore,    The  terr.is  of 
'Tillian  lu  Jo.rdinc  and  Arthur  11.  Hyde,  rrhich' lasted  fmm  llarch  5,  1925, until 
Henry  A,  "'"allaoo  ■bocavio  Secretary'-  on  llarch  4,  1933,  nay.  he  regarded  as  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  Departr.ontal  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departnont  irr.s  -./olded  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  ch;:ingcs«    At  the  sane  tine  the  desperate  post- 
war situation  of  the  A:.ierican  farraer  \rc..s  seen  clearly,  analyzed  Ari-soly,  and 
prescribed  for  in  tcrj-ns  that  \rcre  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933. 
Stud}/-  of 'the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  vdll  enlighten  the  reader 
about  the  iTiany  sound  diagnoses  nado  and  treatments  suggested  for  the  great 
fanner  depression^  v/hich  began  soon  after-  our  unhcalthful  agriculturr.l 
expansion  during  the  first  -.;orld  vrar,  and  cane  to  a  clinax  around  1939-32. 
The;^  clearly  stated  -ahaf  should  bo  done  but ';rcrc  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  v/as  rcfomulated  and  crsrstallizcd. 

The  adninistration  of  Honr^;  A.  "fallace  brings  us  to  nodern  tines.  It 
\/as  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
infomation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  r/as  collected  and  Jropt  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  i/ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upnor  class  of  nore  ,. 
intelligent  farr.iors  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  ".;as  taken  in  the  admin- 
istration of  Secretary  Rusk './ho  appreciated  the  urgent  nocessity  for- publish- 
ing the  inf orr::iatinn  in  popular,  usable  form,  and  ^;ho  first  issued  press 
releases  and  farmers'  bulletins,  .  . 

ThiS'  gave  farmers  knn\j-ledge  about  ho\i  to  produce  larger  crops  vath  less 
labor  and  more  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  then  to  go  further 
into  conmercio-l  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  become  dependent 
upon  transportation,  labor,  market,  credit,  land-value,  .and  cquifjmcnt  factors  n 
'./holly  "dthin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  xi?.s  to 
institute  demonstration  farms  and  to  take  Icnowlodge  about  agricultural 
mattci"rs  to  the  farr.icr's  home  using  the  Exfcciision  Service, 

At  the  same  time -marketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  ^acts 
vrtiich  improved  fa'rl:!' markets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  \/orld  \7ar 
crai.nned  a  generatioil  of  progress  into  a  fe\/  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  i/hich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or  pasture,  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  inflation  in  fr.m  prices  and  land  va.lues,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  i;hich  bankrupted  fan-.iors  vsid  left  thorn,  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The. action  agencies  tried  to- 
make  it  financially  possible  for  farmers  to  take  advantage  of  the 'most  up- 
to-date  agricultural  l:nov;lodgo  in  order  to  rehabilitate  themselves  v/hilc 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consumer  demand, 

A  brave  effort  v;as  mad-o  on  many  fronts  to  right  farmer  -"./rongs  after 
1933,  —  insofar  as  Government  agencies  in  Tashington  could  do  the  job  id  th- 
in the  frame  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactment. 
Ho  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  \ro  proceed  by  .. 
democratic  processes,    'vliat  our  Govern:iont  actually  docs  in  any  given  case 
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is  alvfr.ys  the  rcsultcnt  nf  nany  conflicting  forcos.    The  conflicts  raust  bo 
rcs'olvcd  r.s  best  possible  and  \rG  then  proceed  to  do  v^hT-t  vro  can.    We  cannot 
evolve      perfect  system  in  TTashinjton  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
v;ould  any  such  systen  be  perfect  anyi/r.y. 

Before  \re  could  solve  our  fam  problem  or  give  fanners  parity/-  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling  then  to  got  as  nuch  manufactured  goods 'for  their  farm 
commodities  as  they  did  in  stated  pre-first-v;orld-vn:'.r  years,  a  second  v/orld 
v/ar  descended  on  us,     Glaudc  R«  '.'"ickard  became  Secretary  September  5,  1940, 
The  National  Defense  Progrr.m  got  under  ivr-y.    The  Secretary  quickl^.r  sav/  its 
significance  in  raising  consumer  income  and  immediately  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941, 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Icnov;,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentra.ted  protein  foods  to  supplj^^  one-fourth  of 
their  population.     If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  faocd  m.alnutrition, 
loircred  Morale,  and  disaster.    The  Lend-Leasc  Act  "v/as  passed.    The  Food  For  ■ 
Freedom  program  promptly  got 'under  ^Tay,    Our  farm  plant  under./'cnt  inventory  and 
production  goals  v/ere  sot  up,  marks  at  'ihich  farmers  vrcrc  asked  to  shoot  in 
order,  to  produce  irhat  \ro  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

V<ar  follovrcd  in  December  1941,  the  goals  \iorc  rcassaycd  and  reannounced, 
\/ith  marked  emphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  T/artime  needs,  in  January  1942, 
ThoBO  goals  -./ere  achieved  in  a  ^--car  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  v;oro  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  d;;ell  on 
these  -matters  as  they  arc  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  v/c  should  consider  Dcparfe'.icntal  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  immediately  follo-:/ing  1933  many  no\r  agencies  v;ere  created. 
Some",  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  ircre  iim-.iod lately  part  of  the 
Department,    Others,  like  Coy.Tmodity  Credit  Corporation,  Fam  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Fan-i  Security  Administration,  Rural"  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Cons er-'/r.t ion  'Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment lator.    Also  bct.reen  1938  and  194.0  four,  agencies  T,;hich  had  long  been 
park  of  the  Department  ircre  transferred  clso'.rhcrc:     The  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  the 
"/oather  Bureau,' 

On  Deccvibcr  13,  1941,  tlicre  "./as  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  to  streamline  it  for  the  '.Var  effort.  This  reorganization  "..'as  vr.li- 
datcd  by  Executive  Order  February/  23,  1942, 

It  -./r.s  at  that  tir-.o  that  the  scientific  bureaus  -jctq  consolidated  into' 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,     The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Sugar  Division  '.:cnt  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration,  i/hilc  the  activities  f^f  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Ad^ninistration,  r.ost  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agrioultviral  Adjustment 
...gency  :/erc  co-::bined  in  the  Agricultural  Aarketing  Administration^ 

The  Comf:odity  Credit  Corporr.tion,  the  F^.rm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Adr.iinistratio^f,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Adninis  tret  ion,  r.nd '  the  ,  staff  agencies  rcinr.incd  unc.ffcctod  by  t;iis  roof  ganiza- 
tion.     In  4^nc  1942,  the  -^ooilr  Iicquircncnts  Cnr.Tr-iittoc,.  since  r.bolishcd,  r.nd 
the  Conbincd  Fond  Bor.rd  vrcre.sot  up,  the  letter  \rLth  the  Sccrctr.r^'-  of  Agri- 
culture as  United  States  rcpresontr.tive. 

The  Executive  Order  of  Decer-ibor  5,  1942,  v/hich  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of 'Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  national  wcirtiiTic 
food  prograf.i,  rjade  necessary  a -.furthor  •  dcpartnental  reorganization.    So,  on 
J5oc:cr.iber  10,  the  Food  Production  Adninistra.-t;inn  and  the  Food  Distribution  Adnin- 
isfration  i/erc  establis-hed,    ThQ  status  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Adnin- 
istration,  the  Conriodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adr.iinistrr:tion  I'cnaincd  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  agencies 
-i/erc  not  involved ♦ 

At  this  tine  there  \;as  also  a  .transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Departncnt 
fi7on  both  the  W^r -Pr.oduction  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 

•  transfer  rounded  out  the  t.vo  ne\7  big  Adj-.-iinistrations ,  ,  ' 

The  folloadng  dcpartr.icntal  agencies  -.rerc  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  Ady.iinistration :    The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment' 
Adnini  strati  on  (except  the  Sugar  ^'igcncy),  the  Farn  Credit  Administration,  the 
Fan.i  -Security  ^'.dninist ration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
,Econonics  concerned  prinarily  '.rith  planning  current  production,  that  part  of 
the  Office' for  Agricultural  "."fr.r  Relations  concerned  prinarily  rdth  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Food' Distribution  Adraiftistration  ^rcre :     The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Adninistration, •  the  'Sugar  ^'^ency,  ccrtaii^  of  the  regulatory 
activities  of  'the  Bureau  of  ."jiinal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  '.Tar  Relations  concerned  prinarily  -".^ith  food-  distribution.  This 
essentially  narked  the  end  of  the  last-naned  Of fice ' ^rtiich' had  been  created  in 
'response  to  a  letter  fron  the  President  dated  rfcy  5,  1941,  and  \k}.s  orginally 
nancd  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations • 

In  the  Dccenber  10  reorganization'  the-  existing  Agricultural  War  Board 
Mc.s  renaned  the  Departnental  "Tar  Board  and  its  eight  nenbers  \rcrc  then; 
Director  of  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,. Agricultural 
Research  Adninistrator,,  President  of  the  Corriodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  E>:tension  Service,  Chief  of  tho  'Fore$t  'S^r\'-ice,  the  Rural 
31ectrification  f^dninistrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  ;.gricultural 
Scononics •  »  .  •  ■  '  , 

•  '  The  original  Food  Advisory  Connittee  \.ras  naned  by  the  Secretary  on 
Deceuber  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  •Executi\'-c  Order  of 
Dccenber  5,    The  Secretary  vas  chairnan  of  this  con-iittec  and  the  other  ncnbcrs, 
aside  ^  fron  the  President  of  the '  Coni.iodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Adjninistrator,   .rho  iTcre  appointed  later,  yero  representatives 
of  the  'fcr  Dcpartnent,  the  Navy  Departncnt,  the' Board  of  Econonic  ..'arfare, 

the  lYar  Production  Board,  the  Department  of ' the'  Interior,  the  ^ond-Leaso 

Adninistrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the' Food  Distribution 
Director,     It  i/as  at  this  tine  that  the  Foods  Requircnents  Coruiittoo  xrv.s 
abolished. 

On  January  22,  1943,  there  \ras  annomiced  the  appointncnt  of  a  Connittee 
on  Foreign  Purchase  and  Inportation  conposod  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production, 


the  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  tho  ^Ldrninistrcitor  of  Agriculturr.l  Research, 
the  President  of  the  Coixiodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  tho 
Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Relations,  ,  i/ith  tho  President  of  the  Coini-.iodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  chaiman. 

There  v/a.s  established  at  tho  sane  tiinc  a  Co:nnittec  on  Donestib  Trans- 
portation of  \/hich  the  Director  or  Acting  Director  o'f  Food  Production  vjas' 
appointed  chaiman.     Other  nonbors  xroro  the  Director  of  Food'  Distribution, 
tho  President,  of  the  Coni.iodity  Credit  Corporation,  tho  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heads  as  tho  Secretary  night  later  designate. 

On  February  7,  1943,  cooperative  arrangements  wore  announced  "irhcrcby  the 
basic^  food  research  required  by  the  Amy  Q,uartornaster  Corps  and  the  T\c\ry 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  '.rould  be  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Adr.iinistration.    Tj^  consulting  cornr.dttecs  wore  appointed  at  this  tine  to  advise 
and  collaborate,.   One  of  these  was  conposed  of  outstanding  nutrition  experts 
and  the  other,  of  research  personnel  representing  tho  food-processing  industry. 

An  inter-Agency  Food  Proonrcncnt  Comittce,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Govemi.icnt  agencies  buying  food  for  \rc.r  purposes,  i/as  created 
on  February  9,  1943,  The  Director  of  Food  Distributinn  v/as  chairrnafi  and  other 
ncnbcrs  represented  the  Quartemaster  General  of  the  "ar  Departncnt,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts 'of  the  Havy  Departraent,  the  llari'ne  Corps,  the 
Veteran's  Administration,  the  '.'ar  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  Econonic  "Jar- 
fare,  the  Office  of  Price  Adininistrati-on,  and  tho  Gornodity  Credit  Corporation* 

The  Nutrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defonse  Health  and  V/elfarc 
Service  v/as  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Adninistration  by  Executive 
Order,  effective  March  24,  1943, 

So  far,  it  I'/ill  be?  seen  that  the  tie-in  bctirc.en  the  now  and  the  old  line 
agencies  \/as  largely  through  conj.iittoes  and  by  direct  contact  through  the 
Secretary,    The  Agricultural  Research  Adninistrator  xras  also  designated  Associat 
Director  of  Food  Production,  ".rith  authority  in  the  field  of  soil  conservation. 
The  next  step  thereafter  v;as  the  cstablishiuent  of  the  ";far  Food  Adninistration 
pursuant  to  tho  Executive  Order  of  Ilaroh  26  wliich  uc.s  slightly  raodifiod, 
clarified,  and  amended  by , an  additional  order  issued  April  19, 

i^t  this  tine  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
^Adninistration  (except  the  Farn  Credit. i-dninistration,  \/hich  again  bccano  a 
line  agency  of  the  Dcpartiuent,  )    the  Food  Distribution  J^dninistration,  the 
Cornnodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  tho  Extension  Service  of  the  Departncnt  of 
Agriculture  into  irhc.t  no.s  first  palled  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Adninistration,  but  was  ronaned.  thc  '..'ar  Food  Adninistration  after  April  19, 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  o^^.the  Extension  Senrii^  and  its 
cooperative  -work  ^dth  the  States,  renained  unaffected, 

lYhat  \io  have  here  is  essentially  a  -./artino  emergency  measure  by  ■v.'hich 
the  line  agencies  of  the '  Department  of  Agricultu3*c  have  been.  ni'^^T-'pod  into 
two  adm.inistrative  units,  each  headed  by  an  o.fficial  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  President,     One  is  the  Secretary  of  j\griculturc  and  the 
other  the  "far  Food  Adninistrator,    Tho  former  remains,  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administration,  the  Farr:i_  Credit  Administration,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  and  the  Forest  Sorvice,    The  latter  heads  the 
'.Tar  Food  Administration,    The  Department's  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 
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Adninistrat ion  and  the  Dcpr.rtncnt  c.s  cr.llcd  npon,  the  sr.nc  idcnticcil  agencies 
servicing  both.    These  units  r.rc: 

The  Bureau  of  ^Ir^riculturcxl -Econonics,  ' the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculturf.l  RolctionS,  the  Office  of  Ififomation,  the 
Librr.r^r,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  r.nd  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,    The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  './as  abolished 
January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  ir.uriediate  staff  of  the  '"'ar  Food  Adnini  strati  on  has  rcinainod  snail. 
The  '.Yar  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  vras  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  '^far  Food' Administrator  on  r.ay  27,  1943.    An  Office  of 
Labor  v/as  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took' over  entire  responsibility  for 
carr^'-ing  out  all  farm  labor,  v/age-stabilization,  and  manpovrer  programs.  An 
Office  of  r.'Iateria.ls  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this  field,  on  l^Iay  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 
transportation       v/ork  of  the  various  agencies  in  '^KFk  was  set  up  on  I.!a.y  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  'far  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for  the  boards  was  created  on  August 
25,  1943  but  was  discontinued  December  30,  1943, 

The  National  ' "ar  Board  i/as  created  September  1  v.'-ith  the  folloi:ing  as 
members:     Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  V/ar  Board  Services*  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
"./ork.  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Ct)nservation  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  'Jar  Board  nc;/  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  '.'iTar  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,  1943,  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Comi-'odity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinen/,  and  other  food 
facilities  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  \7as  reconstituted  :/ith  the 
folloiring  members:     Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant' to  the  T/ar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  Fintf.nce  and  Budget ' Of ficer.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator, 

Executive  Order  9334  was  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board 
■v;as  reconstituted  \/ith  the  '.'ar  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative 
•a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman.    At  thq  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
Inter-Agency  Allocations  Committee  -vvore  abolished.    Their  functions  were  combincc 
and  transferred  to  a  ne-'./ly  created  Food  Requirements  and  i.llocations  Committoo 
of  the  'Jar  Food  Administration. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and' Deputy  of 
the  "far  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  the 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,     The  other  members  of  the  committee  arc  l-eprc- 
scntatives  of  the  '..'ar  Department,  the  llc-vy  Department,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
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Economic  Adraiiiistration,  the  War  .Shipping  Administration,  the  Civilian  Food  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  production.  Administrator's 
Memorandum  No.  30  of  October  28,  1943  validated  these  changes. 

On  January  21,  1%4,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Food 
production  Administration  were  renamed  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office 
of  Production,  r_^spectively;  :  Ah  :Office-.fef  Price 'was'-. alsb:  established  to  supervise 
functions  relating  to  the  approval  of  maximum  prices  of,  and  price-support  progr-vra 
for,  agricultural  comnodities.    At  this  time  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Farm  security  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  became 
independent  agencies  in  the  I'far  Food  Administration. 

On  October  26,  1944  there  was  established  a  new  W^' staff  unit,  the  Office 
of  Surplus  property  and  Reconversion,  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  functions 
of  its  various  agencies  in  surplus  property  disposal,  reconversion,  and  contract 
settlement.    On  November  10,  1944,  a  Director  of  "Tater  Utilization  was  appointed 
in  the  office  of  the  war  Food  Administrator  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
and  to  coordinate  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  Wk  agencies  in  the  field 
of  water  development,  use,  and  disposal.    The  Director  works  closely  with  the 
Land  Use  Doordinator  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

Administrator's  Memorandum  Nc.  27,  Revision  1,  December  13,  1944,  as  amended 
January  3,  1945,  ushered  in  a  major  reorganization  of  the  ^'^ar  Food  Adininistration. 
The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were  abolished.    Most  of 
the  remaining  \vork  of  the  latter  went  to  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  a  lit 
to  I'soil'- Conservation  Service,    The  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  which  had 
reported  administratively  to  the  Director  of  Production,  became  an  independent 
program  agency  of  V7FA. 

In  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distribution  was  torn  functionally  in  twain.    To  a 
new  Office  of  Marketing  Services  went  the  ordinary  peacetLne  activities  of  the 
former  Office  of  Distribution,  those  concerned  with  regulatory,  inspection,  and 
service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  requirements,  as  well  as 
maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,  and  much  work  concerned  with  War  Food 
Order  programs. 

A  nevj  Office  of  Supply  was  created  to  handle  matters  relating  to  requirement 
and  allocations  control,  program  liaison,  procurement  and  price  support,  shipping 
and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,  the  requisitioning  of  food  and 
acquisition  of  property,  the  administration  of  five  ¥/ar  Food  Orders,  and  subsidy 
operations,     A  new  Office  of  Basic  Commodities  was  created  which  took  over  the 
functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,  Hemp, "Oilseeds ,  and  .'Sugar  Divisions 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

But,  by  the  amendment  of  January  3,  mentioned  above,  the  last  two  mentioned  n. 
offices  became  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being  administered 
by  a  vice  president  thereof;    Under  the  vice-president  in  charge  of  activities  at 
first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supply  were  also  placed  the  school  lunch  and  direct 
distribution  programs  originally  placed  in  the  Office  of  Marketing  Services.  All 
these  changes  becaj-ne  effective  January  1,  1945 1 
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The  following  agencies,  then,  are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiire;  j 
Agricultural  Reseiarch  AdjrD.nistration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration, and  Farm.  Credit  Adjninis tration.    The  L^-nd  Use  Coordinator  is  in  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  War  Food  Administration  new  has  in  it  the  follorfing  staff  agencies  of  its 
own:    Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus  property  and  Reconversion,  ©ffice  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  Water  Utilization,  and  the  National  War  Bo.rd. 

The  following  units  function  as  independent'-  program  agencies  vjithin  the  "■'"^ar 
Food  Adn-dnis tration:     Agricultuml  Adjustment  Agency,  Commodity  Credit  Corporatior-. . 
Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporatic. 
Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Office  of  Materials  and  Facilities, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration  are  closely 
integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  .Agriculture  is  also 
First  Assistant  War  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and  th*' 
Administrator  have  to  exercise  any  and  all  powers  vested  in  the  other,  by  statute 
or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform  their 
respective  duties  and  functions.    Exercise  of  any  such  power  by  either  of  them 
is  legally  authorized  and  not  subject  to  challenge  by  any  third  party  affected 
thereby.    Mutual  services  by  the  staff  offices  and  the  constitution  and  functions 
of  various  committees  act  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of  coordination. 

Is  the  present  situation  unique  and  wholly  unprecedented?    Hardly.  Wncn 
the  Bureau  of  .inimal  Industry  was  created  with  bureau  status  in  1884,  it  was  olac^  ' 
in  a  Department  which  had  but  bureau  status' itself .     That  came  out  all  right,  Th<- 
head  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  which  came  to  the  Department  in  1890,  was  always  a 
Presidential  appointee.    X'/hen  the  United  States  Food  Administration  was  created 
vduring  ITorld  ^'^ar  I,  some  vjondered  just  what  this  portended  for  the  Depart/aent' s 
future  and  the  same  kiad  of  thoughts  arose  when  the  Farm  Board  was  set  up  in  1929. 
Again,  there  were  those  who  feared  the  Igricultur-al  Adjustment  Administration  and 
other  ''action"  agencies  might  swallow  the  Department  whole. 

None  of  these  things  actually  happened.    The  Department  survived.    Today,  if 
it  looks  as  if  we  had  a  rather  peculiar  set-up  with  the  War  Food  Administration  an 
the  Department  each  in  a  way  autonomous,  we  might  remember  vrords  wit  ton  by  Wiliia. 
Penn  many  years  ago  when  he  observed: 

{ 

"When  all  is  said,  there  is  hardly  .any  form  of  government  so  ill-designed  by      (  l 
its  founders  that  in  good  hands  it  will  not  do  well  enough;  and  history  tells  us 
the  best,  in  ill  ones,  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  -and  good."    I'en  of  intelligencf' 
and  good  will  make  governmental  institutions  work  efficiently.    Differences  are 
ironed  out  and  progress  is  achiev-jd.     That  is  where  wo  are  today.    But  tomorrow 
is  always  another  day. 
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Had  you  cojue  into  the  Department  on  t]!^^^*J;^t yfr/as  founded  you  v/ould  have 
needed  ver^--  little  orientation,  '  You  could  ha^?e_^'^rfc ome  a:cqua'inted  with  everybody 
very  easily,'  By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  ^ith  the  new  Commissioner  and  his 
eight  or  ten  assistants  and  aids' you  xvould' have  met,  all  the-  Government  employees 
v/ho  worked  in  the  field  of '  agriculture.  Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  trying 
to  sliake  hands  vdth  our  60,CUX)  employees,  even  if  you  didn^t  also  have  <tb  run  all 
©vdr  the  United  States-  to  do-- it.  But  great  oaks  f  rom,  little  acorns  grow,  and  it 
is  quite  proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  AgricT>lture  gi'ew  f-rom  mere 
seed. 

The  seed  were  those  of  plants  af.  economic  value  to  American  farmers.  Both 
plants  and  seed  v/ere  distributed  to  facilitate    the  propagation  in  this  now  and 
rapidly  expanding  country  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that,  could  be  adapted 
here.     Plant  exploration  and  importation  were  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  which  ouir  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  second, 

In  earlj'-  days  there  •■■was  scant  need  fpr  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  v/e  had 
none,    .'''^e  had  a'  vast  vrilderness  of  land,,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to  settlement 
and  cultivation,    '^^/hen  land  v/ore  out  in  one  place  it  vra.s  always,  possij^le  to  move 
on  to  even  richer  and  mo;"e  productive  land  sdmevihcre  e^se.    Agriculture  was  a  way 
of  living,  no-t  a  way  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of  transportation,  food  pro  cess  ire 
and  preservation  and  commercial  ijiarketing  wore  all- largely  in  the  future.  Farmers 
aimed  to  be  s  elf -subs  is  tent ,    They  depondod  jipon  others  than  th,em.sclvcs  for  very 
little. 

But  even  in  those  dayfe,  :in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  farsighted  individuals 
later  tp  bo  loiovm  as  Founding  Fathers,  -  Franklin  and  Jefferson  among  them, 
interested  themselves  v^hen  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  soeds,  cuttings, 
and  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
valuable  her.,  agriculturally,     George  Washington  also  as  early  as  1794  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Agricultural!  Board  and  he '  long  corresponded  x\rith  Sir  John 
Sinclair  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796  George  Yfashingvon  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  bp  provided  for 
the  pomotion  of  agriculture.  As -our  y^ung  Nation  got  under  v;ay  and  established 
a  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed 
vrork.  The  Navy  was  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plants."  and  seeds.  Gradually 
the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Pantont  Office,  v;hich  vras'  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  the  yoiing  Government,  and  vriiich  formed  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  until  1849, 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgctt's  Hotel,     It  once  stood  in  downtown 
Vmshington  at  7th  and  F  sts,,  N,W,    It  resulted  from  a  movement  started  in  1795  tc 
give  Washington  a  decent  hotel,  -  an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished,  according 
to  some.    Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  wore  the  result  of  lotteries.  The 
site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  v/hich,  before  that  time,  extended 
from  7th  and  F,  N,W,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Librarjr  -at  7-t>h  and  K,    The  fishing 
was  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  days,  and  for  some  years  thereafter. 


When  completed,  Blodgett's  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot,.  It 
diu  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.    Within  it  was  a 
theatre  in  which  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  was  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crov/ded  into  a  single  25-roora 
building.    You  probably  know  \vhat  happened  next  without  being  told.  The 
cj;;^ding  becam9  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to 
relieve  the  congestion.    Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it, 

Dr,  Thornton  v/as  then  Commissioner  ofPatents,    As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  $1,500  a  year,  his  clerk|l,000,  his  messenger  s^^SO,  and  that 
v/as  his  entire  staff.    Patents  \rere  meirely  registered  vdthout  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them' as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  Washington  vra.s  invaded, 
but  Dr,  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Officer's  collection  On  the  top  floor. 

This  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  v/hich  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  dovm  for 
ourselves.     Before  thai?  happened  Henry  L',  Ellsv/orth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agricultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents,  0 
December  15,  183  6,  ^  months  after  a  new  patent  lav;  v;-ent  into  effect  which 
.brought  order  out  qf. chaos ^  Blodgett 's  Hotel  caught  fire.    Ineffectual  effort 
of  the  staff  to  s&iro  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 
fire  got  bey(5nd  ccmtrol.    The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont^  went  up  in  flames. 

Conditions'  in  Washington  about  this  timG  may  be  surmised  from  the 
following  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1336:    "The  ill-fated  man' 
v;ho  v;as  throvm  down  by  a' hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Saturday  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  vras  even  then  trying  to  make  its  \Yay  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  &  pig  I 

Commissioner  Ellsv/orth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents' 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  without  specific 
autliorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
the  services  he  offered.    This  apparently  a.rouscd  some  Congressional 
''suspicion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  -aroto  Ellsworth 
in  late  1838  asking  what  he  Mas  up  to  any;ray.    His  reply,  dated  January  22,. 
1359,  v>ras  so  i:cll  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him 'permission  to  spend 
H,>1,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  tlic  Patent  Office,  v/hich  has  alv;ays  been 
self-supporting,  on  agricultural  matters.    This  sum  lyas  cjjpected  to  last 
soMO  years,  and  it  did  I 

As  early  as  that  new'  varieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  corn  growers 
and  nev  varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  be 
grown  in  this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  work  could 
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easily  iinprovc  tho  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that  a  now  or&  of  labor-saving  machinery 
vra.s  at  hand  for,  though  ive  are  prono  to  forget  it,  technology  v/as  already 
effecting  great  changes  in  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to 
come, 

♦ 

Ellsworth  finally  argued  that  some  placo  in  Washington  should  be 
designated  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  get  these  from  the  ports  where  the  Navy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot»    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  placo  of  collection  and  distribution.    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  anrtounced  the  expenditure  of  |i451,58  on  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed  during  that  year» 

Ellsworth  wrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quinoy 
Adams  once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him  as  to  absorb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  oven  forgot  his 
appointments  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution* 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,    In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury . Benjamin  Rush,  • 
on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk.    In  the  same  year  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a 
document » 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasurer  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations,  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins. 

• 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  novr  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by. the  Civil  Service  Commission,'  The  F  Street  side  of  it  was  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  ho  complained  in  his  annual  report,  vvras 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  buildijag,  had, to  se^-ve-  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  new  Institution  founded  by  an' Englishman  named, Smiths  on.  Ho 
did  get  a  foothold  in  the  building,  however,  and  by  1844  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and,  tho  Smithsonian  Institution  outside.    He  then  said  it-  v/ould 
serve  the  purpose"  for  many  years,    Four'years  later  the  building  ivas  ovcr- 
crov/ded,  an  east  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867, 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  v;as  created  with  Thomas  B\7ing 
as  its  first  So<;retary,    He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  tho  Patent 
___0f fice.building..    Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had,  cror/ded  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  new  Depart- 
ment and  it  spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  now  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  v/hich  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Blodgett*s  Hotel,    It  v/as    started  in  1839,  completed 


in  1866,  and  housed  the  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office, 

Henry  Adams  iri  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  wrote  that,*  in  1850,  "The 
■\;hite  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  v;hite  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits  "of  a 
deserted  Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted  to  suit  no\7comerS0 

Though  Some  Commissioners  of  Patents  v;ho  follovred  Ellsworth  -were  by  no 
means  so  ^vell  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  v/as,  agri- 
cultural T/ork  continu-Dd  to  grov/  in  the  Patent  Office,    About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  xms  hired  to  v/rite  an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultural mp.ttcrs  v/hich  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year,'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  volu&c,    Mcanvj'hilc,  as  agriculturS  became  commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient. 
Agitation  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organiztxtibns  of  the  day  and  individuals.    Several  things  V/ore  desired 
and  they  tied  tog'cther.    One  v;as  a  Itxxr  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  landsjanothcr  v/as  aid  to  agricultural  education;    a  third  v/as  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  serve  farmers.    In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  vjas  formed.    It  v/as  primarily  a'  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct 
official  interest  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  time.    Many  of  its  members 
v;erc  prominent  and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  established,    V/hen  it  i/as  the  society  dissolved. 

There  was  delay,  of  course,    Thr.t  was  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  v/pre  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan^s 
Administration,  a  bill  to  'endow"  the  States  vdth  public  land  enough  to  enable 
them. to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  State  aid  in  this  vmy. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  d'elegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  3.  Smith,'  Secretary  o^ -the"  Intoriror,  . 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  b(T 
founded',    Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almbst  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of  December  2,  1861,    H©  sandwiched  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly 'and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident,  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  nevj-  Department; 
it  voted  an  agency  with  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner, 
and  the  act  founding  the  Department  \/as  signed"  Ilay  15,  1862, 

The  Homestead  Act,  i/hich  made  provision  for  the  apportionment  of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public '  domain,  to  all  citizens  v;ho  would 
make  homes  on  them  and  till  them  for  5  years,  folloi/ed  5  days  later.    On  July 
2,  1862,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  becan©  law,  cndovang  the  agricultural 
colleges  v4th  11,000,000  acres  -  about  the  area  of  Vermont  -  v/hich  the  States 
v;cre  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  thivk  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follov/.  ■  Linco^i  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  av.d  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Dt^Jjartment 's 
beginning  "was  almost  casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office,  by  now  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  .a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock 
He  had  been  manager  of  two  model  f^rms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
Won  himself  quite  a  reputiation.    He  vra.s  also  a  local  politician  of  some  note. 
He  operated  a  confectionory  ahd  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among 
other  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  \^ite  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
¥ar  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so 
ho  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  Har  ■ 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Novrton  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Governmont  payroll* 

Novrton  did  just  that.    Ho  moved  to  Washington^  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  'Eroth  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  work  in  the 
Patent  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  part  of  the  Civil  YiTar  Nevrbon.vras  in  residence  at  the  Y/hitc 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  thd  President  and  guard  it  against  ' 
poisoning.    While  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  vrho 
not  only  shared  vdth  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  ovni  picket  and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in  . 
installments,  if  they  were  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  ho r  with 
Lincoln  which  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Nev/ton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  cn'cmies ,      Some  cxtrollcd  his  learning  and  his  wisdom;  others 
^insisted  he  v/as  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Department  and  nc%/spapers  practically  none,  but  Ncvrton  ivas 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  v/hcn  Nc\/ton  v/as  accused  of  v/asting  Government  funds,  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  yrent  on  to  say  that  oven  if  the  charge 
v/ore  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib  at  Y/ashington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    He  continued:     "I, care  not,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  rats 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Newton, 
though  NoT/tofi  actually  avas  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  but  v/as  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident*    As  he  sat  in  his  office 
one  warm  summer. day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  He 
remembered  certain  wheat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Department's  cxporiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  ojad  rushed  over  tvro  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  those  samples.    He  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
ovorsav/  the  job.    The  Yfoshington'  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  NciYton  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was  never  muc-h  good  after 
that,  .  . 


lloirton^s  primary  aim  v/as  to  make  i7./o  blades  of  grass  grow  v;hcre  one 
grew  before.    He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician.    He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  that  law  v/as  as.  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors  .  He 
sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and-  publish  valuable  agricultural  informationj 
_.to-collcct  and  introduce  val"uable  seeds,  plants,  and  animals;    to  promote 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;    and  to  establish  a  Library  and  a  Muscxim, 

Nevrton  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somcv/hat  pedantic  style  \7ith  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusions.    The  propagating '  garden  vi&s  established  and  ' 
the  40-acre  tract  bctiTOcft  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S.W,,  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  No,  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  v/hich  long  kept 
cattle  on  it,  and '  turned  to  use  as.  an  experiment  fann. 

By  1868  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  ovm',  the 
old  Red  Brick  Building  you  vjill  hear  oldsters  talk  about.     It  cost  ^40, 420, 
including  furniture  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that  yocir. 

The  v/ork  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the  - 
gentleman  farmers.    Most  of  Newton *s  successors  wore  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.     Then  Norman  J,  Colman  became  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885, 

By  that  time  there  -vjas  widespread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Itepartment  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements.    In  1857  the  experiment  station  law 
was.  passod  and  in  1859' Collnan  became  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  March  6,  v/hen  Jeremiah  M.  Rusk  v/as  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gClin  status  and  significance. 
It  also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary    to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department 
to  serve  them, 

V 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  vjas  founded  in  response  to  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal  diseases.     In  1888  the  Office' of  Experiment  Stations  came  into  exist-  • 
cncc  to  undertake  the  v/ork  assigned,  to  the  Department  in  connection  'v/ith  the 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  V/eather  Bureau  v/r.s  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  Vfar  Department  when  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  it  s   creation  in  1870, 

In  March  1897  James  Wilson  became  Sccretarjr  of  Agriculture,    He  served 
until  March  1913,    His  administration  rms  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  Newton's  dictum  about  two  blades 
of  grass  grov.dng  x^hcre  one  grew  before. 

In  1901  Wilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Roads  was  created  in  1905,     In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
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v;hich  ..rose  out  of  n-ork  in  econo.-ric  ornithology  vnd  rnaminalogy  v;hich  oe£i:.n  in 
the'  Jivision  of  ^tofiiology. 

.York  in  many  other  lines  -A-as.  undertaken,  araong  them  agricultural 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigation,  draina;7e,  marketing,  extension  v/ork,  and 
agricultural  econoroics  and  statistics.    3y  1910  the  problem  of  distributing  , 
enhanced  agricultural  production  v.-as  already  attaining  iraportance. 

The  grov.rth  of  the  Department  durin.r;;  Secretary  'filson's  administration, 
Y:as  ramarkable.  '('[hereas  there  vrere  only  about  t\v"o  thousand  employees  in  1897, 
of  vdiom  over  400  v;ere  vramen,  the  Department  had  2,514  employees  in  >,'ashington 
alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  ..'ilson's  term.    A  regLiient 
of  those  nev:  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  v/orking  in  all  fields  to  aid 
agriculture. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  those,  scientists  succeeded  too  v.ell.    They  enabled 
farm.ers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions  became  in- 
creasingly unbalanced.    Ne-'  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  ne'.:  methods  of 
protecting  them,  from  insects  and  disease,  neK  techniques  of  cultivation  and  soil 
enrichraent  flowed  from,  the  Department's  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  lav.s  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the  Department 
for  enforcem.ent ,  the  neat  inspection,  the  animal  cuarantine,  and  the  food  and 
drugs  acts  being  examples.    V;hen  the  national  forests  v.-ere  turned  over  to  it  in 
1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  ■.-.Ide  scope.    Step  by 
steo  the  v'ill  of  the  people  as  transmitted  through  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stctes  m.ade  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institution. 

The  term  of  David  F.  Houston  v;ho  folloi'-'ed  -  ilson  ^■^as  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.     It  is  quite 
true  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agriculture!  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undsrtalcen  before  Houston's  term,  but  he  recognised 
their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  they  could  function 
effectively. 

•  The  Feueral  Kighv.'ay;  Fann'Loan,  'Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  './are- 
house,  I.igratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  and  Stockjrards,  and  Coimnoaity  Exchange 
^cts  'A-ere  all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Houston's  tern  of  office.    The  original 
home-demonstration  farm  project,  started  by  seaman  A.  ;<napp  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  flov.-ered  into  the  .Dxtension  Service  under  the  Smdth-Lever 
Act  of  1914.    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  "^conomdcs  had  its  beginnings  though 
it  did  not  'assume  somevrhat  its  present  form  until  1923. 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department.    He  set  up  a  States  Relations 
Service,  among  other,  things,  into  >;hich  v/ent  extension  v;ork,  the  v;ork  on 
hui-an  nutrition  and  home  economics,  and  that  vdth  the  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service  -vas  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  3xoe^'iment  Stations,  the 
E.xtension  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  TLconomacs  emerged  as  independent 
units.    It  might  be  said  here  thst  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  vas' established 
in  1926  largely  in  response  to  outside  de.Tiands. 

Returning  to  Houston,  his  rox)rts  merit  careful  studv.    He  r.^as  a  sort  of 
one-man  r.'ev  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by  himself,    i'any  of  the  ideas  he  proooded  , 
years  ahead  were  implemented  later.    Jlad  not  the  first  ^-.'orld  v;ar  intervened 
to  aeflect  him  from  the  more  orderly  processes  of  peace  it  see.-.is  aooarent  he 


TTould  hcvc  c.ctcd  to  prevent  the  groyrth  nf  disruptive  forces/developed  snnc- 
thing  like  t-;ro  decades  later. 

This  -iTe.s  c.  dynanic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Department,     It  carried 
over  into  the  terms  of  Houston's  irnncdiate  successors  -  Heredith,  Henry  C. 
"/Tallace  father  of  the  Vice  President,  and  Hov/ard  Fu  Gore,    The  terns  of 
■Yillian  M.  Jardinc  and  Arthur  li,  Hyde,  v/hich' lasted  fron- March  5,  1925, until 
Henry  A,  "'.'allace  becaxio  Secretary  on  I.Iarch  4,  1933,  my  he  regarded  as  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  j!)epartriental  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departncnt  vnxs  iroldcd  into  a 
unit  hy  va.rious  organizational  changes.    At  the  sane  tine  the  desperate  post- 
-k^rar  situation  of^thc  American  farraer  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  -^ri-soly,  and 
prescribed  for  in  terras  that  vrcre  not  to  he  carried  out  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  v/ill  enlighten  the  reader 
about  the  iTiany  sound  diagnoses  nado  and  treatments  suggested  for  the  great 
fan-aer  depression,  vrhich  began  soon  after  our  unhealthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  ->;orld  war,  and  cane  to  a  clinax  around  1939-32, 
They  clearly  stated  vj-hat  should  be  done  but  ircre  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  was  rofomulatcd  and  crjAstallizod. 

The  adninistration  of  Henry  A.  '■/allace  brings  us  to  nodern  tines.  It 
\rr.s  characterized  prinarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
info n^.at ion  in  the  field  of  agriculture  v/as  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  i/ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upper  class  of  norc 
intelligent  fanners  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  adnin- 
istration of  Secretary  Rusk  "i/ho  appreciated' the  urgent  necessity'-  for  publish- 
ing the  information  in  popular,  usable  fom,  and  -.^rho  first  issued  press 
releases  and  farmers '  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  knov/lcdge  about  hoi/  to  produce  larger  crops  vn.th  less 
labor  and  no  re  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  then  to  go  further 
into  connercial  agricultures  than  e-O^cr  before  and  thus  to  become  dependent 

upon  transportation,  labor,  narkct,  credit,  land -value,  and  cquif>nont  factors  3 
'./holly  idthin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  was  to 
institute  demonstration  farms  and  to  take  knowledge  about  agricultural 
natters  to  the  famcr's  hone  using  the  Extension  Sej-vico, 

At  the  sane  time  marketing  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
which  improved  farm  markets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  imrld  war 
crammed  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  fev/  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  i/hich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or' pasture,  pro- 
duced a  tremendous  inflation  in  ft^.m  prices  and  land  vr.lucs,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  i;hich  bankrupted  farmers  and  left  thorn  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The  action  agencies  tried  to 
make  it  financially  possible  for  famcrs  to  take  advantage  of  the  most  up- 
to-date  agricultural  knowledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  thomsolvcs  while 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consumer  demand, 

A  brave  effort,  was  made  on  many  fronts  to  right  farmer  wrongs  after 
1933^  —  insofar  as  Governnent  agencies  in  Washington  could  do  the  job  \7ith- 
in  the  frane  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  enactment. 
No  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  xrc  proceed  by 
democratic  processes,    '.'/hat  our  Govorn:ne^t  actually  docs  in  any  given  case 
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is  alv;ays  the  rosultc.nt  of  nany  conflicting  forces.    The  conflicts  must  bo 
resolvod  as  best  possible  and  \ro  then  proceed  to  do  v;hr.t  v;e  can.    We  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  system  in  TTashington  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
v/ould  any  such  syston  bo  perfect  anyi;r.y; 

Before  ire  could  solve  our  fam  problcn  or  givo  farmers  parity  prices, 
i.e.  prices  enabling  thon  to  get  as  much  manufactured  goods 'for  their  farn 
coiTinoditics  as  they  did  in  stated  pro-first-vrorld-ivar  years,  a  second  world 
\KLT  descended  on  us,     Glaude  R«  "Tickard  bocamo  Secretary  Scptcnber  5,  1940, 
The  National  Defense  Progrr.in  got  under  iTO.y,    The  Secretary  quickly  savf  its 
significance  in  raising  consumer  income  and  imi:iediatcly  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941, 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Icnovr,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supply''  one-fourth  of 
their  population.     If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  faood  mlnutrition,  ; 
loircred  rioralc,  and  disaster.    The  Lend-Loaso  Act  v/as  passed.    The  Food  Fx)t 
Freedom  program  promptly  gofunder  \rc,y.    Our  farm  plant  undonront  inventory  and 
production  goals  vrcrc  set  up,  marks  at  ^/hich  farmers  v/orc  asked  to  shoot  in 
order  to  produce  irhat  mg  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

'Tar  folloA/ed  in  December  1941,  the  goals  'i./oro  rcassayed  and  roannouncod, 
•vrith  marked  empliasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  T/ar time  needs,  in  January  1942, 
ThoBO  goals  v/cro  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  vrcre  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  d\/ell  on 
these  r-iatters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  we  should  consider  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  irracdiatcly  follo^/ing  1933  many  new  agencies  v;ere  created," 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  w-ere  imi-aOdiately  part  of  the 
Department ,,  Others ,  like  Coi?j)odity  Credit  Corporation,  Fam  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Farm  Security  Administro.tion,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conser-/r,tion  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment later.    Also  bct'./een  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  which  had  long  been 
part  of  the  Department  \icrc  transferred  clse-.rhcrc:    The  Bureau  of  "Public  Roads, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  and  tho 
"iTcather  Bureau, 

On  December  13,  1941,  tlicre  ^./as  announced  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Departr.ent  to  streamline  it  for  the  war  effort.  'This  reorganization  '..'as  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  February  23,  1942, 

It  -.va.s  at  that  tire  that  the  scientific  bureaus  w-cre  consolidated  i-nt'o' 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,    The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Sugar  Division  went  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration,  -"./hile  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Commodity  Exchange  Adininistration,  most  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  -jorc  co:;ibinod  in  the  ^^gri cultural  Marketing  Administration, 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  R^rm  Security  Administration,  tho 
Forost  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Adrainistratio:^?,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Adninistrr.tion,  r.nd  thc  ftaff  dgoncics  ronr.incd  uncffcctcd  by  this  rcorganizci- 
tion.    In  Juno  1942,  the  i^Qoir.  Fvcquircncnts  Coi-nriittce,  . s inco- r.bolishcd,  and 
the  Conbincd  Fond  Bor.rd  wore  sot  up,  the  Ir.ttor  iriLth  the  Sccrotr.rj'-  of  Agri- 
culture CIS  United  States  represqntr.tivo. 

The  Executive  Order  of  December  5,  1942,  v/hich  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of 'Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  nr.tional  v/aftimo 
food  progra.fi,  nadc  necessary  a  further  dcpartncntal  reorganization.    So,  qn, 
Deccnber  10,  the  Food  Produotlon  Administration  and  the  Food  Distribution  Adnin- 
istration  uorc  established.    The  status  of  the  AgricultuTOl  Research  Adnin- 
istration,  the  Corm-iodity  Credit  Co);-po ration,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adr.iinistrr.tion.  ronained  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  agencies 
•acre  not  involved ♦  ,  ,  • 

At  this  tino  there  i/as  also  a  trr.nsfer  of  personnel  to  the  Departnont 
fron  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilia.n  Supply,  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  t-.vo  ncv;  big  Adninistrations , 

The  follovring  departmental  agencies  '.rcrc  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  Adninistration:    The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustnent' 
Adninistration  (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Fam  Credit  Adninistration,  the 
Farn  Security  ^Idninistration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  concerned  prinarily  -.dth  planning  current  production,  that  part  of 
the  Offico'for  Agricultural  '.'.''ar  Relations  concerned  prinarily  vdth  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Lr^nd  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Fond 'Distribution  Adninistration  \:crQ:    The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  J.dninistration,  the  Sugar  ."gcncy,  certain  of  the  regulatory, 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  /minal  Industry,  and.  that,  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  v7ar  Relations  concerned  pririarily  uith.  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  narked  the  end  of  the  lact-nancd  Of fice ' \/hich' had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  fron  the  President  dated  Tlay  5,  1941,  and  i.-a-S'- orginally 
naned  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 

In  the  Decenbcr  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  War  Board 
\ras  rcnaned  the  Dopartncnta:l  '.Tar  Board  and  its  eight  ncnbei*s  \rcrc  then: 
Director  of  Food.  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Administrator,  President  of  the  Connodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  E:ctcnsion  Service,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Rural 
Elect rification  Administrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  ' 

The  originf^.l  Food  Advisory  Conriittee  \rv.s  named  by  the  Secretary  on  ^ 
December  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  Executive  Order  of  '  ( 
DGcev.iber  5,    The  Secretary  was  chairman  of  this  comittee  and  the  other  members, 
aside  from  the  President  of  the '  Comi.i.odity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administrator,  -./ho  rrcrc  appointed  later,  "aere  ropresentdtivos 
of  the  '..'ar  Department,  the  Kavy  Department,  the  Board  of  Economic  . Warfare, 
the  lYar  Production  Board,  the  Department  ofthe  Interior,  the  Lend-Leaso 

Administrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Director •     It  v/r.s  at  this  time  that  the  Foods  Requirements  Committee  rrc.s 
abolished , 

On  January  22,  1943,  there  \r.s  announced  the  appointment  of  a  Cormittoe 
on  Foreign  Purchase  and  Importation  composed  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production, 
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the Director  of  Food  Distribution,  the  i administrator  of  Agricultural  Research, 
the  President  of  the  Corrunodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Foreif:-n  Agricultural  relations,  with  the  President  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  chairinan. 

There  vas  established  at  the  sa^Tie  time  a  Cori-^.itt ec  on  Domestic  Trans- 
oortation  of  v;hich  the  Director  or  Acting  Dorector  of  Food  Production  i"as 
aopointec  chairr.an.    Other  raenbers  '■.vere  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
the  President  of  the  ComiTiodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  agencj''  heaos  as  the  Secretary  might  later  designate. 

On  February  7,  1943,  cooperative  arrangements  v/er':  announced  whereby  the 
basic  food  research  required  b;r  the  Army  Quartermaster  Coros  and  the  '''avy 
l^ur?:£u  of  Supplies  and  -vccounts  ".--ould  be  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
-■  c;.  inistration.    T'.'.t)  consultin.?.  conrrrdttses  vrera  appointed  at  this  time  to  adidse 
and  collaborate.    One  of  tnese  "■/as  composed  of  outstanding  nutrition  experts 
snd  the  other  of  research  personnel  rocresentinc;  the  food-processing  industrji^. 

An  inter-agency  Food  Procureirent  Co.C:rnittee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Govenunent  agencies  buying  food  for  v.-ar  purposes,  '.vas  created 

on  February  9,  19A-3.    The  Director  of  Food  Distribution  v.ias  chairman  and  other 
inenvoers  represented  the  Cuarterraaster  General  of  the  Aar  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  2^avy  Department,  the  I'arine  Corps,  the 
Veteran's  ivdministration,  the  '•.ar  Production  Boara,  the  Board  of  Economic 
A'arfare,  the  Office  of  Pries  Adrdnistration,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 

The  Autrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  A'elfare 
Service  vjas  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  by  Sxecutive 
Order,  effective  Aarch  24,  1943. 

So  far,  it  -.vill  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  betv-een  the  new  and  the  old  line 
agencies  v/as  largely  through  comjiiittees  anc  by  airect  contact  through  the 
Secretary.    The  next  step  thereafter  v;as  the  establishment  of  the  '.■.ar  Food  AdminiS' 
tration  pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  *of  i-arch  26  vrhich  v.^as  slightly  modified, 
clarified,  and  amended  by  an  additional  order  issued  ipril  19 • 

At  this  time  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
/.d^rdnistration  (except  the  Far;.-  Credit  Adininis tration,  r/hich  again  became  a 
line  agency  of  the  Department ), the  Food  Distribution  Administration,  the 
Cof.imocity  Credit  Corixiration,  and  the  "xtension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
.'•.griculture  into  what  v.-as  first  callec  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Adj^iinis tration,  but  vras  renaired  the  "Tar  Food  Administration  after    pril  19. 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  of  the  Axtension  Service  and  its 
cooocrative    -ork  vdth  the  States,  remained  unaffected. 

'  hat  v.'e  have  here  is  essentially  a  vrartime  emergency  measure  by  v/hich 
the  line  agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  have  been  grouped  into 
tv-.'o  administrative  units,  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  Presicent.    One  is  the  secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  the  ■■'ar  Food  Adivdnistrator.    The  lorr.ier  re'iains  in  charge  of  the  ■■gri- 
cultural  F.esearch  rvd.ministration,  the  Farm  Crecit  Adi?dnis tration,  the  Aural 
Electrification  ■'■.dr-dnistration,  and  the  Forest  Acrvice.    The  latter  heads  the 
A'ar  Food  Adrrdnis tration.    The   Jepart n.ent ' s  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 


iidninistration  and  the  Dcpartncnt  as  called  upon,  the  scnc  identical  agencies 
servicing  b^th.    Those  units  arc: 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econonics, ' tho  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculturf>.l  Relations,  the  Office  of  Ififnmation,  tho 
Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,    Tho  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination  vras  aholishod 
January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  ir.inediatc  staff  of  tho  'rar  Food  Adninistration  has  renaincd  snail, 
Tho  Vfar  Seryices  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  vms  transferred 
to  the  Office  of  the  "Yar  Food' Administrator  on  May  27,  1943,    An  Office  of 
Labor  viTCxs  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took' over  entire  responsibility  f^^* 
carr3'"ing  out  all  farra  labor,  v/age-stabilization,  and  manpower  progra.ms.  An 
Office  of  r.Iaterials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this  field,  on  May  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 
transportation       vrork  of  the  various  agencies  in  WA  was  set  up  on  Uay  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  V/ar  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  fbr  the  boards  was  created  on  August 
?5,  1943  but  T/as  discontinued  December  30,  1943, 

The  National  "'^ar  Board  \/as  created  September  1  v;ith  the  folloi;ing  as 
members:     Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  "TTar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bure&u  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
'./ork.  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  tho  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  tho 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  lYar  .Board  noi//.  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  '.far  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  S,  1943,  tra.nsferred  the  functions  of 
tho  ''Tar  Food  Administration  and  the  CoraQ-podity  Credit  Corporation  T/ith  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinon/-,  and  other  food 
facilities  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administ rr.tion. 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  \rc.s  reconstituted  with  tho 
follo^dng  members:     Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant' to  the  lYar  Food 
Admiriistrfetor,  tho  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget '  Of ficcr.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  tho  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator, 

Executive  Order  9334  \vas  amended  October  29  and  tho  Combined  Food  Board 
was  reconstituted  with  the  '.'ar  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative 
a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman.    At  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  tho 
Inter-Agency  Allocations  Committee  were  abolished.    Their  functions  were  combined 
and  transferred  to  a  nc-<.fly  created  Food  Requircmonts  and  .i' llocations  Committoo 
of  tho  "Jar  Food  Administration, 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and'Doputy  of 
the  'Jar  Food  Administrator  both  thcroon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  the 
Director  of  Food  Distribution.    The  other  members  of  the  conDnittec  are  reprc-  . 
scntativos  of  the  Vrar  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  tho  Office  of  Foreign 


Economic  Administration,  the  ''lar  Shipping-  Administration,  the  Civilian  Food 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  r-roduction...  Administrator's 
l-ieitioranduin  ^o,  30- of  October  26 »  1943  validated  these  changes. 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Food 
Production  Administration  -;.'ere  reriemed  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Offic" 
of  Production,  respectively.    An  Office  of  Price  \:as  also  established  to  super- 
vise functions  relating  to  the  approval  of  maximum  prices  of,  and  price-support 
program  AT  or,  agricultural  cofmnodities .    At  this  tLine  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
becarr.e  independent  agencies  in  the  ..'ar  Food  Administration. 

On  October  26,  1944  there  v;as  established  a  ne:  'VFA  staff  unit,  the  Office 
of  Surplus  Property  and  Reconversion,  to  s'upervise  and  coordinate  the  functions 
of  ij,s  various  agencies  in  surplus  property  di3posal,_  reconversion,  and  contract 
settlement.    On  November  10,  1944j  a  Director  of  V/ater  Utilization  Vv-as  appointed 
in  the  office  of  the  Aar  Food  Acjftinistrator  to  .ejcercise  general  supervision  over 
and  to  coordinate  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  WA  agencies  in  the 
field  of  '.-rater  d.evelopnent,  use,  and  disposal.    The  Director. '.vorks  closely  idth 
the  Land  Use  Coordinator' in  tiie  Office,  of  the  Secretary. 

Administrator's  L'em.orandun  Noi  27,  Revision  1,  December  13,  1944,  as 
amended  January  5,  1945,  ushered  in  a  major  reorganisation  of  the  A'ar  Food  Admin- 
istration.   The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  v.'ere 
abolished,    host  of  the  reraelning  vrork  of  the  latter  vfent  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service,    The  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  v.;hich  had  reported  administratively  to  the  Director  of 
Production,  became  an  indeoendent  program  agency  of  VTFA. 

In  a  sense  the  Office  of  distribution  7,as  torn-  functionally,  in  tvrain.    To  a 
nev;  Office  of  Marketing  Services  '.vent  the  ordinary  peacetim^e  activities  of  the 
former  Office  of  distribution,  those  concerned  ■•dth  regulatory;  inspection,  and 
service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  requirements,,  as  y:ell  as 
maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,  and  much  v.'ork  concerned  with  Aar  Food 
Order  prograras. 

A  nev.f  Office  of  Supply  v^&s  created  to  handle  matters  relating  to  requirement 
and  allocations  control,  program  liaison,  procureiaent  and  price  support,  shipaing 
and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,  the  requisitioning  of  food  and 
acGuisition  of  property,  the,  administration  of  five  ''ar  Food  Orders',  £;nd  subsidy 
operations.    A  nei.-.'  Office  of  .Basic  Com.modities  y.as  created  vhich  took  over  the 
functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,  Kemp,  Cilseedfs,  and  Sugar 
Divisions  of  the  Co:.i;riodity  Credit  Corporation. 

But,  by  the  amendment  of  Januarj/-  5,  mentioned  above,  the  last  tv^X)  m.entiohed. 
n3\;  offices  became  part  of  the  Coi.rmodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being  adminis- 
tered by  a  vice  president  theieof .    Under  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
activities  at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supply  v.^ere  also  placea  the  school, 
lunch  and  direct  distribution  prograrr.s  originally  placed  in  the  Office  of  lAarketijr^ 
Services.    All  these  changes  became  effective  January  1,  1945.   '  • 
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..ar  Food  Adrninisticitor' g  I'ei lorandura  No.  27,  Revision  1,  Supplement  U, 
established  the  Office  of  Investigatory  Services  both  to  ac/rdnister  the 
Cor.\i:iodit.7  ^chan^e   tct  and  to  develop  information- nd  neans  to  facilitate  the 
prevention  of  speculation,  profiteering,  fraud,  and  violations  in  all  phases 
of  '  F.-.  food  progranis.    OIo  r/as  established  as  of  I'larch  23, 


The  folloTdng  agencies  then,  are  responsible  to  the  secretary  of  Agri- 
culture:   Agricultural  Research  Adf.iinistration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Adranistration,  and  Fann  Credit  Adirdnistration.    The  Land  Use  Coordinator 
is  in  the  Office  of  the  6ecrotaTy, 

The   •.■ar  Food  Adirdnistration  nov-i  has  in  it  the  follovdng  staff  a.[,encies  of 
its  oi.n:    Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus 
Property  and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Transportation,  Office  of  'jater  Utilization, 
and  the  National  '-.ar  Board. 

The  follovdng  units  function  as  independent  program  agencies  vdthin  the  '.'ar 
Food  Adrdnist ration:    Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Comodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Extension  Service,  Farra  Security  Adrrdhi  strati  on.  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  I'.arketing  Services,  Office  of  Iv.aterials 
and  Facilities,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  ';"ar  Food  Administration  are  closely 
integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Ap-ricultura  is  also 
First  Assistant  'Var  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and  ' 

the  Administrator  have  to  exorcise  any  and  all  pc.'vers  vested  in  the  other,  by 
statute  or  othervdse,  to  the  extent  that  is  necessarj^  to  enable  thein  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  and  functions.    '^:cercise  of  any  such  pov;er  by  either  of 
them  is  legally  authorized  and  not  subject  to  challenge  by  any  third  party 
affected  therebj;-.    I'utual  services  by  the  staff  offices  and  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  various  com-rdttees  act  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of  coordination. 

Is  the  present  situation  unique  and  -.rholly  unprecedented?    Hardly.  V-'hen 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  :.'as  created  v.dth  bureau  status  in  l6o4,  it  v.'as 
placed  in  a  De-jartm.ent  '...hich  had  but  bureau  status  itself.    That  came  out  all 
rigr.t.    The  head  of  the  A'eather  Bureau,  ■.vhich  came  to  the  Department  in  1S90, 
r/as  alvays  a  Presidential  appointee.    'Vhen  the  United  otates  Food  >idrdnistration 
T/as  created  during  r.'orld    ar  I,  som.e  v.-onder^d  just  v.^hat  this  portended  for  the 
Department's  future  and  the  sai-^e  Icind  of  thoughts  arose  when  the  Farm  Board  ;yas 
set  up  in  1929.    Again,  there  v.cr'  those  v/ho  feared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
.•idiiiinistration  and  other  "action"  agencies  ndght  svallox"  the  Department  v;hole. 

None  of  these  things  actually  happened.    The  Department  survived.    Toda.j'',  ^ 
if  it  looks  as  if  v;e  had  a  rsther  peculiar  set-up  vdth  the  -ar  Food  Administration  ^ 
and  the  Department  each  in  a  v-ay  autonomous,  v/e  might  remember  voros  v^ritten  by 
'■.dlliam  Penn  many  years  ago  -.vhen  he  obser\'ed: 

's'hen  all  is  said,  there  is  hardly  any  form  of  government  so  ill-designed  by 
its  founders  that  in  .good  hands  it  vdll  not  do  v;ell  enough;  and  history  tells  us 
the  best,  in  ill  ones,  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  and  good."    i"en  of  intelli- 
gence and  good-v.dll  iriake  governr.iental  institutions  v.ork  efficiently.  Differences 
are  ironed  out  and  progress  is  achieved.    That  is  •.-.rhere  7.e  are  toda;/.  But 
tomorror,'  is  alv.'ays  another  day. 
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Had  j'-ou  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  itxvja.s  founded  you  would  have  needed 
very  little  orientation.    You  could  have  become  acquainted  mth  everybody  very 
easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  vdth  the  nevr  Coiiimissioner  and  his 
eight  or  ten  assistants  and  aides  you  would  have  met  all  the  Government  employees 
vmo  worked  in  the  field  of  agriculture.    Todaj'  you  would  tire  yourself  out  ti^.dng 
to  shake  hands  vdth  our  60,000  employees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  have  to  run  all 
over  the  United  States  to  do  it.  But  groat  oaks  from  little  acoms  grov;,  and  it  is 
quite  proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seai. 

The  seed  vrere  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American,  farmers.  Both 
plants  and  seed  v;ere  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  ner;  and 
rapidly  expanding  comtry  of  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could  be  adapted 
here.    Plant  exploration  and  importation  v;ere  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  v/hich  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  second. 

In  early  days  theiKJ  ivas  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  had 
none.    VJe  had  a  vast  vdlderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to  settlement 
and  cultivation,    '•.'hem  land  wore  out  in  one  plrjce  it  vras  alv.fays  possible  to  move 
on  to  oven  richer  and  more  productive  land  somexvhero  else.    Agriculture  was  a 
v;ay  of-  living,  not  a  way  of  malting  a  living.    Methods  of  transportation;  food 
processing  and  preservation  and  commercial  marketing  v/ere  all  largely  in  the 
future.    Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-subsist ent.    They  depended  upon  others  than 
themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  «ven  in  Colonial  times,  far-sighted  individuals 
later  to  be  known  as  Founding  Fathers — Franklin  and  Jefferson  among  them,  interr- 
ested  themselves  vrfien  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  specimens.^  of  plants  and  trees  vjhich  they  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
valuable  here  agriculturally.  ■  George  ".^ashington  also  as  early  as  1794  v.-as  a 
member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long  corresponded  '.d-th  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796,  George  ijashington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  provided  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way  and  established 
a  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed 
work.    The  Navy  v/as  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plants  and  seeds.  Gradually 
the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Office,  rrhich  v^as  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  the  ^'■oung  Government,  and  vrf:iich  formed  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  until  1849, 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgett's  Hotel.    It  once  stood  in  doimtovfli 
■•■•ashington  at  7th  and  F  Sts,,  H It  resulted  from,  a  rx>vemcnt  started  in  1795 
to  give  "Jashington  a  decent  hotel— -an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished,  accord- 
ing to  some.    Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  rrore  the  result  of  lotteries. 
The  site  once  formed  part  of  the  farm  of  John  Orr  vrhich,  before  that  .time,  ex- 
tended from  7th  and  F  Sts.,  M.7.,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at  7th  and  K, 
The  fishing  vias  excellent  at  14th  and  K  in  those  daj'-s,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter. 
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When  completed,  Blodgett»s  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot.  It 
dia  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.    Within  it  was  a 
theatre  in  which  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  was  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crowded  into  a  single  25-room 
building.    You  probably  know  what  happened  next  without  being  told.  The 
crowding  becam^  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel  was  purchased  to 
relieve  the  congestion.    Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Off  ice,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it, 

Dr,  Thornton  was  then  Commissioner  of  Patents,    As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  ^1^500  a  year,  his  clerk$l,000,  his  messenger  ^250,  and  that 
was  his  entire  st^iff ,    Patents  vrere  merely  registered  without  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them' as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  when  Washington  was  invaded, 
but  Dr,  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Patent 
Officer's  collection  on  the  top  floor. 

This  ivas  a  shrewd  maneuver  v/hich  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  down  for 
ourselves.    Before  thaj?"  happened  Henry  L;  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agr:;.cultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents,  On 
December  15,  183  6,  ^months  after  a  new  patent  lav;  went  into  effect  v/hich 
.brought  order  out  af  chaos^  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.    Ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  staff  to  SQ.te  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 
fire  got  beyond  ccmtrol.    The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont^  went  up  in  flames. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  timG  may  be  surmised  from  the 
following  item  in  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1836:    "The  ill-fated  man' 
Yiho  VJQ.S  throvm  dmvn  by  a' hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thursday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Sal^urday  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  even  then  trying  to  make  its  way  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  &  pig  I 

Commissioner  Ellsvrorth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dis.scmination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  without  specific 
aujjliorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  niany  farm  people  desired 
the  services  he  offered.    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional  - 
suspicion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  wrote  Ellsvrorth 
in  late  1838  asking  what  he  -aas  up  to  any;ra.y.    His  reply,  dated  January- 22, 
1859,  was  so  well  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him 'permission  to  spend 
:|i;l,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Patent  Office,  which  has  always  been 
self-supporting,  on  agricultural  matters.    This  sum  was  expected  to  last 
so:ae  years,  and  it  did  I 

As  early  as  that  new  varieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  dorn  growers 
and  new  varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  be 
grown  in  this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  work  could 


easily  inprovo  the  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  t\7enty  million 
dollars  annualljr*    He  also  observed  that  a  now  erft  of  labor-saving  machinery 
vras  at  hand  for,  though  wo  arc  prone  to  forgot  it,  technology  v/as  already 
effecting  groat  changes  in  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to 
come, 

EllsTrVorth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in' Washington  should  be 
designated  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  get  these  from  the  ports  v/hcrc  the  Navy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot»    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  place  of  collection  and  distribution*    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  announced  the  expenditure  of  ^451,58  on  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  of  scpd  had  been  distributed  during  that  year, 

Ellsvforth  wrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quinoy 
Adams  once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him  as  to  absorb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appointments  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  movod  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressu.re  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,    In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk.    In  the  same  year  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazel's  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a 
document , 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins. 

Before  Blodgett^s  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  new  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Civil  Servipe  Commission,'  The  F  Street  side  of  it  was  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  ho  complained  in  his  annual  report,  v/as 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  ncv/  institution  founded  by  an'Englishman  named  Smithson,  Ho 
did  get  a  foothold  in  the  building,  however,  and' by  1844  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside*    He  then  said  it  v;ould 
servo  the  purpose"  formany  years,    Four'ycars  later  the  building  v/as  over- 
crowded, an.  cast  side  was  addod  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867, 

In  1849  the  Department  of.  the  Interior  was  created  Thomas  EvTing 

as  its  first  Secretary,    He  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patotit 
Of fij3^_j3ujLldijag.,.  _  Shortly  thercarber  he  and  his  Department  had  crov/ded  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  "his  netr  Depart- 
ment jand  it  spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  no\r  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  v/hich  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Blodgett»s  Hotel,    It  vms    started  in  1839,  completed 


in  18  66,  and  housed  tho  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Ppst  Office, 


Henry  Adams  in  his  Sducation  of  Henry  Adams,  v/rote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
white  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits 'of  a 
deserted  Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted  to  suit  nev7comers. 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  who  follov/ed  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
means  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  ho  vj-as,  agri- 
cultural vj-ork  continued  to  grow  in  the  Patent  Office.    About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  xids  hired  to  write  an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultural matters  v/hich  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year,'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the 
meteorological  reports  of  tho  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  volume,    Meamvhilc,  as  agriculture;  'bcGamc  commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient. 
Agitation  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals.    Several  things  were  desired 
and  they  tied  together.    One  was  a  lav/  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  lands  •another  v/as  aid  to  agricultural  education;    a  third  was  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  serve  fanners.    In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultuiml 
Society  vas  formed.    It  vras  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct 
official  interest  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  tho  time.    Many  of  its  members 
were  prominent  and  the'  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  established,    ViThcn  it  was  the  society  dissolved. 

There  vras  delay,  of  course,    Thr.t  v;as  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  Sta'tcs  vrith  public  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  State  aid  in  bhis  v/ay. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb'  B,  Smith,  Secretary  Trf  "the"  Interior, 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded,    Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congrtjss  of  December  2,  ISBl,    Hr  aandv/ichod  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident  debate  as  to  v;hcthcr  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  nexv  Department; 
it  voted  an  agency  with  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner, 
and  the  act  founding  the  Department  was  signed  May  15^  18fi2, 

The  Homestead  Act,  i;hich  made  provision  for  the  apportionment^f  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  tho  public '  domain,  to  all  citizens  who- would 
mdke  homes  on  them  and  till  thom  for  5  years,  follov;cd  5  days  later,    t>n  July 
2,  1862,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  became  law,  cndovang  the  agricultural 
colleges  v{ith  11,000,000  acres  -  about  tho  area  of  Vermont  -  v;hich  the  States 
were  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 


It  oannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction"  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for,  the  Department  to  follow.    Lincoln  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  &\\d  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  Twas  almdst- casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office  by  now  .had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  bee;i  manager  of  two  model  fSxrms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite- tx  reputation.    He  was  also  a  local  politician  of  Some  no;!:^^* 
He  operated'  d  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among 
other  things,  he'shipped  butter  to  the  White  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
War  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so 
he  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  JTar 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Ncvrfcon  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  ho  try  to  got  on  the  Government  payroll, 

Ncvrbon  did  just  that.    Ho  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  bocamo  b^oth  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  \7ork  in  tho 
Patent .  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  hoad  of  the  novr  Ocpartmcnt  of  Agri- 
cultxiro.    During  part  of  tho  Civil  Y/ar  l^evrfcon  vras  in  residence  at  the  Y/hito 
House  to  supervise  the  food  oaten  by  thd  President  *  and  guard  it  against 
poisoning.    While  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  who 
not  only  shared  mth  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  a\m  picket  and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  were  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  with 
Lincoln  which  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Newton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  onfemies.      Some  cxbrollcd  his  learning  and  his  wisdomj  others 
insjjstcd  ho  v^as  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Dopartmerrt  and  nov/spapcrs  practically  none,  but  Nevrton  ms 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  when  No\rton  v/as  accused  of  wasting  Government  funds,  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  vrcnt  on  to  say  that  even  if  the  charge 
were  true  he  tioankod  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib  at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    He  continued:    "I  care  not,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money  in  distributing  dead  ra.ts 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

■  ■  # 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  friend  Nctirfcon, 
though  No\7ton  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  but  was  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident*    As  he  sat  in  his  office 
one  warm  svimmer  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  He 
remembered  certain  wheat  samples  that  had  boon  out  but  not  stored  on  tho 
Dopa-rtmcnt's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  tho  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  two  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  these  sagiples.    He  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
oversav/  the  job.    The  Washington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Newton  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  ho  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  ivas  never  much  good  after 
that. 


Ncvrton's  primary  aim  was  to  make  two  blados  of  grass  grow  v/hore  one 
grew  before.    He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician.    He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  that  lav/  was  as.-broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.  He 
sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  valuable  agricultural  informationj  -  - 
_tc-oollact  and  introduce  val'uablo  seeds,  plants,  and  animals*    to  prr>motc 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;    and  to  establish  a  Libraiy  and  a  Museum* 

Novjton  wrote  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somov/hat  pedantic  style  with  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusions.    The  propagating' garden  Virfts  established  and  ' 
the  40-acre  tract  between  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S.W,,  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  Wo.  2,  was  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept 
cattle  on  it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  farm. 

By  1868  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  ovm',  the 
old  Red  Brick  Building  you  v/ill  hear  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  ^40, 420, 
including  furniture,  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that  year. 

The  v/ork  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  few  but  the 
gentleman  farmers.    Most  of  Nevrbon^s  successors  vroro  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.    Then  Norman  J,  Colman  became  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885, 

By  that  time  there  -vvas  widespread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements.    In  1837  the  experiment  station  law 
ims  passed  and  in  1889' Colman  became  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  Iferch  6,  when  Jeremiah  M,  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significance. 
It  also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  fanners  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary    to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department 
to  servo  them, 

V 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  v^is  founded  in  response  to  a 
spooial  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal  diseases.    In  1888  the  Office  of  Exporiment"  Stations  came  into  exist- 
once  to  undertake  the  v/ork  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  v;ith  the 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  ViTeather  Bureau  T/as  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  Yfar  Department  vihcn  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  it  s  creation  in  1870, 

In  March  1897  James  Wilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    He  served 
until  March  1913,    His  administration  vns  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  Newton's  diottun  about  two  blados 
of  grass  grovdng  v/hore  one  grew  before. 

In  1901  Wilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant*  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Roads  was  created  in  1905,     In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
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v;hich  ;:rose  out  of  work  in  econo:nic  ornithology  ynd  i.iamTialory  v.'hich  he^s.n  in 
the  Jivisipn  of  ^ta":iolo{:y. 

W'ork  in  niar\7  other  lines  vas  undertaken,  axnong  them  agricultural 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigation,  draina/ie,  ioarketing,  extension  v/ork,  end 
agricultural  econoiaics  and  statistics.    By  1910  the  problem  of  distributing 
enhanced  agricultural  production  v.as  already  attaining  iraportance. 

The  groTvth  of  the  Departuent  during  Secretary  'rilson's  administration, 
vas  r3r.iarkable.  'i^hereas  there  v.ere  only  about  two  thousand  employees  in  1897, 
of  v^hora  over  i+00  '.vere  women,  the  Department  had  2, $14  employees  in  vVashington 
alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  .'ilson's  term.    A  regiment 
of  those  nevr  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  v.-orking  in  all  fields  to  aid 
agriculture. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  those  scientists  succeeded  too  v; ell.    They  enable 
fariners  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions  became  in- 
creasingly unbalanced.    Ner-  varieties  of  plants  and  animals,  nev:  methods  of 
protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  nev.  techniques  of  cultivation  and  soil 
-  •  enrichment  flovred  from,  the  Derjartment ' s  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  lav.s  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the  Departmeni 
for  enforcement,  the  neat  inspection,  the  animal  cuarantine,  and  the  food  and 
drugs  acts  being  examples,    "vhen  the  national  forests  -.vere  turned  over  to  it  in 
1905,  the  Department  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  v.ide  scope.    Step  by 
step  the  vdll  of  the  people  as  transmitted  tlirough  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stctss  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institution. 

The  terra  of  David  F.  Houston  v;ho  follov'ed  -  ilson  Tvas  chiefl;/  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences,  into  the  Department,    it  is  quite 
time  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  pf  agricultural  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally/  had  been  undcrtelcen  before  Houston's  term,  but  he  recognised 
their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  they  could  function 
effectively.  . 

The  Federal  Kighvay,  Fanr.  Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  '.care- 
house,  L.lgratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  and  Stoc!<yards,  and  Commodity  Exchange 
^ccts  'A-ere  all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Houston's  term  of  cf.fice.    The  ori;-:inaj 
home-demonstration  farra  project,  started  by  >jeaman  A.  iCnarp  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  flov.'ered  into  the  .Ibctension  Service  uncer  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  1914.    The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  had  its  beginnings  though 
it  did  not    fissiime  some'vrhat  its  ;jresent  form  until  1923. 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department.    He  set  up  a  Statea  Helations 
Service,  amtong  other  things,  into  v.Oiich  v.-ent  extension  Kcrk,  the  v.rork  on 
human  nutrition  and  home  econcmiics,  and  that  vdth  the  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service  v\-as  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Sxoef  L-u^^^t  Stations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Kom.e  iLconomics  emei-.ced  as  independent 
units.    It  might  be  said  here  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  v;ss'  estsblisiied 
in  1926  largely  in  response  to  outside  demands. 

Returning  to  .Houston,  his  reoorts  merit  careful  study.    He  vas  a  sort  of 
one-man  l^ev-:  Deal  in  arriculturs  all  by  himself.    Iv.any  of  the  id  ens  he  prooosed 
years  ahead  Vv'ere  implemoited  later.    Had  not  the  first  '•.■oi-ld  v.o.r  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  more  ord.srly  proc«se«&  of  peL.ce  it  sec.s  aoparent  he 


v/ould  hcLvc  acted  to  prevent  the  grovrfch  nf  disruptive  forces/ dove  loped  snno- 
thing  like  t-.ro  decades  later* 

This  xrcs  c.  dynanic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Department,    It  carried 
over  into  the  terras  of^  li^u^^on ♦  s  imncdiate  successors  -  Kcredith,  Henry  C. 
"■Tallaco  father  of  tho/Vicc  Trosident,  and  Hovrard  tU., Gore,    The  terns  of 
Willian  M.  Jardinc  and  Arthur  IJ«  Hyde,  v/hlch' lasted  fron-Uarch  5,  1925,  until 
Henry  A,  "'allacc  becano  Secretary  on  I'arch  4,  1933,  my  be  regarded  as  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  Departmental  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departnent  vrxs  if  elded  into  a 
unit  by  vr.rious  organizational  changes.    At  the  sane  tine  the  dcspcrato  post- 
ivar  situation  of^  the  iunorican  fanner  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  iri-soly,  and 
prescribed  for  in  terras  that  vrcre  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jardine  and  Hyde  vdll  enlighten  the  reader 
about  the  nany  sound  diagnoses  mdo  and  treatnents  suggested  for  the  great 
famcr  depression,  vrhich  began  soon  after  our  unhcalthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  i/orld  war,  and  cane  to  a  clinax  around  1939-32, 
They  clearly  stated  vrhat  should  be  done  but  irore  unable  to  do  it  until  public  • 
opinion  v/as  rcfomulated  and  crystallized. 

The  adninistration  of  Ilonry  A.  '.Tallace  brings  us  to  nodem  tines.  It 
v/as  characterized  primarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
information  in  the  field  of  agriculture  vro.s  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.    Those  i/ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it,    Tho  upper  class  of  nore 
intelligent  fa mors  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  adnin- 
istration of  Secretary  Rusk  i/ho  appreciated  the  urgent  noccssitj'-  for  publish- 
ing tho  information  in  popular,  usable  fom,  and  uh.o  first  issued  press 
releases  and  f amors ^  bulletins. 

This  gave  farners  knowledge  about  how  to  produce  larger  crops  v/ith  less 
labor  and  rnnro  certainty,    Tliat,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  then  to  go  further 
into  connercial  agricultures  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  becono  dependent 

upon  transportation,  labor^  narket,  credit, '  land-vnluc,  and  cquifnont  factors  j- 
-.;holly  vathin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  v/as  to 
institute  dononstirj-tion  fams  and  to  take  knowledge  about  agricultural 
natters  to  the  famcr' s  hone  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  sane  tine  narketing  and  credit  studios  led  to  legislative  acts 
vrtiich  inproved  fann  narkets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  \7orld  war 
crai.inod  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  i/hich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or' pasture,  pro- 
duced a  trcnendous  inflation  in  f^.m  prices  and  land  values,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  v/hich  bankrupted  famors  and  left  then  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.    The  action  agencies  tried  to 
make  it  financially  possible  for  famers  to  take  advantage  of  the  nost  up- 
to-date  agricultural  knovrlcdge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  thonselvcs  \7hilo 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consumer  denand, 

'     A  brave  effort  ivas  nado  on  nany  fronts  to  right  famer  wrongs  after 
1933,  —  insofar  as  Govcmnent  agencies  in  Washington  could  do  the  job  \i±th- 
in  the  frane  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  cnactnent, 
Ko  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  xre  proceed  by 
dcnocratic  processes.    '.Vhat  our  Govornnont  actually  does  in  any  given  case 


is  alvmys  the  rosultcnt  nf  mny  conflicting  forces.    The  conflicts  must  bo 
resolved  as  best  possible  end  \ro  then  proceed  to  do  v;hct  i/o  can»    Wo  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  system  in  Wcshin^ton  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
vrould  any  such  syston  be  perfect  anyirc.y« 

Before  we  could  solve  our  fam  problem  or  give  fanners  parity  pi*icos,  

i.e.  prices  enabling  then  to  got  as  much  manufactured  goods 'for  their  farm 
commodities  as  thoy  did  in  stated  prtJ-first-vrorld-^vr.r  yoars,  a  second  world 
v/ar  descended  on  us»     Claude  R«  'Hckard  became  Secretary  September  5,  1940, 
The  National  Defense  Program  got  vindor  w.y.    The  Secretary  quickly  saw  its 
significance  in  raising  consumer  income  and  iiTimediatcly  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941, 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Icnovr,  the  British  suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  suppler  one-fourth  of  -.^ 
their  population.    If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  faood  malnutrition,  , 
lowered  morale,  and  disaster.    The  Lend-Loase  Act  v;as  passed.    The  Food  For 
Freedom  program  promptly  gofundor  vray.    Our  farm  plant  unden/ont  inventory  and 
production  goals  vrcrc  sot  up,  marks  at  vrtiich  farmers  v/crc  asked  to  shoot  in 
order  to  produce  \That  \:e  ourselves  n.nd  our  potential  allies  needed, 

^Tar  follovrcd  in  December  1941,  the  goals  -vxcre  rcassayod  and  rcannounccd, 
mth  marked  emphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  wartime  needs,  in  January  1942, 
Thoco  goals  \Jcro  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  vxorc  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  dwell  en 
these  Hatters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  v>ro  should  considpr  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  irTmodio.tcly  follo'-ving  1933  many  ncv/  agencies  were  created,,. ' 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustrncnt  Agency  \roro  immudiatcly  part  of  the 
Department,    Others,  like  Cora:iodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istratinn,  Farra  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Adninistratior^, 
and  Soil  Conser-'/ation  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment later*    Also  bot'jcen  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  which  had  long  been 
part  of  the  Departrient  v/cre  transferred  clscv/hcrc:    The,  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Mministration,  the  Bureau  of  "Blol/rgical  Survey,  and  the 
"('oather  Bureau,  / 

On  December  13,  1941,  there  ^^-s  announbcd  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Department  to  streamline  it  for  the  v/ar  effort.  This  reorganization  '..'as  vali- 
dated by  Executive  Order  February  23,  1942, 

It  v;a.s  at  that  tir-:c  that  the  scientific  bureaus  vtctg  oonenlidated-lnrtr)' 
the  ii^ricultural  Research  Administration.    The  ^Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Searvice,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurr.nco  Corporation,  and 
the  Sugar  Division  v;ent  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administration,  i/hilo  the  activities  ftf  the  Surplus  llarkoting  Administration, 
the  Comm<»dity  Exchange  Administration,  most  of  the  Agricultural  Ivlarkoting 
Service,  and  the  Consumers »  Counsel  Division  of  the  AgriculturaL  ^'jdjustmont 
Agency  i;erc  combined  in  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Administration* 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  K^rm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  Administratio^JI,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Adininistrr.tion,  r.nd'the  iftevff  agencies  ronr.inod  unr.ffoctod  by  this  reof-gr.niza- 
tion«    In  Juno  1942,  the  Jooilr  rioquircncnts  Committee,  since  abolished,  and 
the  Conbined  Food  Bor.rd  wore  sot  up,  the  latter  v/ith  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture as  United  States  representative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  Doconiber  5,  1942,  which  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of 'Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  nr.tional  vml-time 
food  prngrafi,  mdo  necessary  a  further  dcpartnontal  roorgr.nization.    So,  on 
Doccnber  10,  the  Food  Production  Administration  and  the  Food  Distribution  Adnin- 
istir.tion  vrore  established.    The  status  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration, the  Cornriodity  Credit  Corporr.tion,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  remained  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  agencies 
v/ero  not  involved ♦ 

At  this  tine  there  vns  also  a  tiransfer  of  personnel  to  the  Department 
from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  fevo  new  big  Administrations, 

The  follov/ing  departmental  agencies  %/oro  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  Administration:    The  J^ricultGral  Conservation  and  Adjustment' 
Administration  (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Farm  Security  xldninist ration,  thr.t  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  concerned  primarily  vdth  planning  current  production,  that  part  of 
the  Office' for  i^gricultural  7far  Relations  concerned  primarily  vdth  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Food 'Distribution  Admifii  strati  on  -i/erej    The  Agri-„ 
cultural  Harkcting  /^ministration,  the  Sugar  /^ency,  certain  of  the  regulrrtrrry 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  /jiinal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  "".Tar  Relations  concerned  primarily  nith  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  marked  the  end  of  the  last-named  Office  vrtiich' had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  President  dated  May  5,  1941,  and  vrcis  orginally 
named  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations , 

In  the  December  10  reorganization  the  existing  /^ricultural  War  Board 
•v/as  renamed  the  Departmental  'Jar  Board  and  its  eight  menbei's  ircre  then: 
Director  of  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Administrator,  President  of  the  Comr.iodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  E:cbcnsion  Service,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  * 

The  originiT.l  Food  Advisory  Committee  \ms  named  by  the  Secretary  on 
December  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  Executive  Order  of 
"  December  5,    The  Secretary  \iv.s  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  other  members, 
aside  from  the  President  of  the ' Commodity  Credit  Corpoi^tion  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Administrator,  \/ho  ivere  appointed  later,  \rere  ropresentdtivos 
of  the  '.Tcr  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Board  of  ' Economic  ^ifarfare, 
the  Tfar  Production  Board,  the  Department  of  the  Interior,         the  Lend-Leaso 
,  Administrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
'  Director,    It  w,s  at  this  time  that  the  Foods  Requirei.ients  Committee  xrc.s 
abolished. 

On  January  22,  1943,  there  \rv.s  announced  the  appointment  of  a  Comnittoe 
on  Foreign  Purchase  and  Importation  composed  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production, 
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the Director  of  Food  Jistribution,  tha  ^.Qjoinistrator  of  Agricultural  Research, 
the  President  of  the  CaTimodity  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the^ 
'    Office  of  Foreif,-n  Agricultural  iielations,  \7ith  the  Prssident  of  the  CoDuflodity 
Crsdit  Corporation  as  chairinan. 

There  '.ras  established  at  the  sanie  time  a  Cor.:ndttse  on  Domestic  Trans- 
portation of  v/hich  the  Jiractor  or  Acting  Dorector  of  Food  Production  ^■^'as 
appointee  chairr.an.    Other  rfte/ibers  'vere  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
the  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  agency  heaos  as  the  Secretaiy  might  later  designate. 

On  February  7,  1943,  cooperative  arrangements  f/er';  announced  ivhereby  the 
banic  food  research  required  by  the  Array  Quartermaster  Coros  and  the  ^^'avy 
Buraau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  -'.ould  be  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Adtrinistration.    T'co  consulting  corjrdttees  vcors  appointed  at  this  tiir-s  to  adviso 
and  collaborate.    One  of  t;:3se  -.'as  composed  of  outstanding^  nutrition  experts 
and  the  other  of  research  personnel  representing  the  food-processing  industry''. 

An  inter-agency  Food  Procureifent  Comrd-ttee,  composed  of  representatives  t 
of  the  principal  Government  &~.enc±es  buying  food  for  'tar  purposes,  "^as  created 
on  February  9,  1943 ♦    The  Diractor  of  Food  J'istribution  v'as  chairman  and  other  > 
neinbers  represented  the  Cuarterraaster  General  of  the  'Tar  Departraent,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  i^&vy  Department,  the  i'arine  Corps,  the 
Veteran's  Adjidnistration,  the  ■.\ar  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  Hlconocdc 
V/arfare,  the  Office  of  Price  Aoirlnist ration,  and  the  Coaimodity  Credit  Corporatioi. 

The  I'Aitrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  ,'elfare 
Service  v.ras  transferred  to  the  Food  Distribution  Adrranistration  by  -Executive 
Oraer,  effective  I'.'.arch  24,  1943. 

So  far,  it  vdll  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  betissen  the  nei-.'  and  the  old  line 
agencies  v;as  largely  through  cor.mdttees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the 
Secretary.    The  next  step  thereafter  was  the  establishment  of  the  vvar  Food  Acjndm 
tration  pursuant  to  the  Executive  Order  of  l.arch  26  vrhich  v-'as  slightly  modified, 
clarified,  and  aiaended  by  an  additional  order  issued  April  19. 

At  this  time  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Administration  (except  the  Fern  Credit  Administration,  '.'hich  again  became  a 
line  agency  of  the  Department)? the  Fooci  Distribution  Adrdnistration,  the 
Cof.mooity  Credit  Corporation,  avid  tbe  "xtension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  vrhat  \?as  first  calleo  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Administration,  but  vras  rcnaired  the   Tar  Food  Administration  after  ■  pril  19. 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  of  the  £xtension  Service  and  its 
cooperative  v  ork  i,dth  the  States,  remained  unaffected. 

""hat  v.'e  have  here  is  essentially  a  vrartime  emergency  measure  by  v/hich 
th3  line  agencies  of  the  Departnent  of  Agriculture  have  been  grouped  into 
ty-xi  adi^inistrative  units^  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed  by  and  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.    One  is  the  Secretarj/-  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  the  .'ar  Food  Administrator.    The  for,'.er  reriains  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Itesearch  r.<5mini3 tration,  the  Fiirm  Credit  Adj?dnis tration,  the  Aural 
Electrification  '-.dr-dnistration,  and  the  Forest  Service.    The  latter  heads  the 
■Aar  Food  Adi'dnis tration.    The  depart: lent ' s  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 


Administration  and  th©  Bopai^sticnt  as  called  upon,  the  sane  identical  agencies 
servicing  both.    These  units  arc: 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eofmoinioe, ' the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  AgriculturCM  Relations,  the  Office  of  Ififnmation,  the 
Library,  the  Office  of  Perscuinel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Opdrations,    The  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordinatirin  '.vas  abolished 
January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  0ffi<5c  of  the  Socrotary 

The  ir.iinediatc  staff  of  the  'Var  Fond  /idninistration  jdas  reitttiined  snail,  , 
The  Mar  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  was  transferred 
to  the. Office  of  the  "^Tar  Food' Administrator  on  Ivlay  27,  1043,    An  Office  of 
Labpr^was  established  June  23,  194-3,  which  took' over  en-^ire  responsibility 
cq^frying  out  all  farm  labor,  v/age-stabilization,  and  manpovrer  programs.  An 
, -Office  of  Hate  rials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this  field,  on  May  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 
transportation       ^vork  of  the  various  agencies  in  liVFA  -mM  set  up  on  May  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  "via r  Board  Soi^ices,  a  liaison  office  f&r  the  boards  was  created  on  August 
25,  1943  but  Tias  discontinued  December  30,  194^. 

The  National  ■"''ar  Board  \/as  created  September  1  vdth  the  following  as 
members:    Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  ''.''ar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bure&u  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
'.iTork,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Oonservr.tion  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  lYar  .Board  nov;.  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  War  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,  1943,  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  War  Food  Administration  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  7/ith  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machinery,  and  other  food 
facilities  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administrr.tion, 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  was  reconstituted  id-th  the 
following  members:    Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant' to  the  ?7ar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget ' Of ficcr.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of  Infomiation,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator* 

Executive  Order  9334  was  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board 
vr:.s  reconstituted  --.dth  the  ''c.r  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative 
a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman.    At  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  tho 
Intor-Agcncy  Allocations  Committee  i;ere  abolished.    Their  functions  vrero  combincc 
and  transferred  to  a  ne-v;ly  created  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations  Committee 
of  tho  "Jar  Food  Administration, 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and'Dcputy  of 
the  'Jar  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  tho 
Director  of  Food  Distribution.    The  other  members  of  tho  committee  are  'Jrcprc-  , 
^entativos  of  tho  vrar  Department,  the  Havy  Department,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
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Ecpnomic  Administration,  the  War  Shipping  Admini strati oft,  the  Civilian  Pood 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production,    Administi*ator ' 
Memorandum  No.  30  of  October  26,  1943  validated  these  changes. 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Food 
Production  Administration  were  renamed  the  Off'ice  of  Diitributiion  and  th?  Office 
of  Production,  respectively.    An  Office  of  Price  was  also  established  to  super- 
vise functions  relating  to  the  approval  of  maximum  prices  of,  and  price-support 
program  for,  agricultural  coimodities.    At  this  time  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
became  independent  agencies  *  in  the  VJar  Food  Administration, 

On  October  26,  1944  there  was  established  a  nevi  VJFA  staff  unit,  the  Office 
of  Surplus  Property  and  Reconversion,  to  suj)ervise  and  coordinate  the  functions 
of  its  various  agencies  in  surplus  property,  disposal,  reconver-sion,-  and  contract 
settlement.    On  November  lo,  1944,  a  Director  of  Water  Utilization  vm-s  appointed 
in  the  office  of  the  V.'ar  Food  Administrator  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
and  to  coordinate  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  V/FA  agencies  in  the 
field  of  water  development,  use,  and  disposal.    The  Director  works  closely  v/itli 
the  Land  Use  Coordinator  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Admini istratoi**s  Memorandum  No,  27,  Revision  1,  December  13,  1944,  as 
amended  January  5,  1945,  ushered  in  a  major  reorganization  of  the  War  Food  Admin- 
istration,   The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were 
abolished.    Most  of  the  remaining  work  of  the  latter  v/ent  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service.    The  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  had  reported  administratively  to  the  Director  of 
Production,  became  an  independent  program  agency  of  VJFA, 

In  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distribution  v/as  torn  functionally  in  tv/ain.    To.  a 
new  Office  of  Harketing  Services  went  the  ordinary  peacetime  activities  of  the 
former  Office  of  Distribution,  those  concerned  with  regulatory  inspection,  and 
service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  requirements,  as  well  as 
maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,  and  much  work  concerned  with  V/ar  Food 
Order  programs, 

A- new  Office  of  Supply  was  created  to  handle  matters  relating  to  requirement 
and  allocations  control,  program  liaisonj,  procurement  and  price  support,  shipping 
and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  fihancing,  the  requisitioning  of  food  and 
acquisition  of  property,  the  administration  of  five  War  Food  Orders,  and  subsidy 
operations,    A  nevr  Office  of  Basic  Commodities  was  created  which  took  over  the 
functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,  Hemp,  Oilseeds,  and  Sugar 
Divisions  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

But,  by  the  amendment  of  January  5,  mentioned  above,  the  last  tv/o  mentioned 
new  offices  became  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being  adminis- 
tered by  a  vice  president  thereof.    Under  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
activities  at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supply  vrere  also  placed  the  school 
lunch  and  direct  distribution  programs  originally  placed  in  the  Office  of  Marketir 
Services,    All  these  changes  became  effective  January  1,  1945, 

Far  Pood  Administrator's  tfemorandura  No,  27,  Revision  1,  Supplement  4, 
established  the  Office  of  Investigatory  Services  both  .to  administer  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  to  develop  information  and  ifieans  to  facilitate  the 
prevention  of  speculation,  profiteering,  fraud,  and  violations  in  all  phases 
of  V:FA  food  programs,      OIS  was  established  as  of  Inarch  23-,  1945. 
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Administrator's  Memorandum  No ,27,  Rovision  1,  Amendment  6,  l&rch  3o,  1945, 
transferred  to, Soil  Conservation  Service  all  functions  of  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration relating  to  VTA  v/ater  conservation  and  utilization  programs  under 
the  Case-V.Tieeler  Act.    Amendment  7  to  the  same  Memorandum,  April  11,  1945, 
transferred  functions  related  io  allocation  of  food  among  claimant  agencies 
from  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to  the  office  of  the  Administrator  where 
the  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations  was  established  to  handle  them. 

The  following  agencies  then,  are  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture j    Agricultural  Research  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration,  and  Farm  Credit  Administration.    The  Land  Use  Coordinator 
is  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  War  Food  Administration  now  has  in  it  the  follov/ing  staff  agencies  of 
its  own:    Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus 
Property  and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Requirements  and  Allocations,  Office  of 
Transportation,  Office  of  Water  Utilization,  and  the  National  V'ar  Board,  and 
Office  of  Home  Food  Supply. 

The  following  imits  function  as  independent  program  agencies  within  the  War 
Food  Administration;    Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Coiwnodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Federal  Crop  Insurance 
Corporation,  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  IJferketing  Services,  Office  of  I.feterials 
and  Facilities,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  War  Food  Administration  are  closely 
integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  also 
First  Assistant  Vvar  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  have  to  exercise  any  and  all  povrers  vested  in  the  other,  by 
statute  or  otherwise,  to  the  extent  that  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perform 
their  respective  duties  and  functions.    Exercise  of  any  such  pov/er  by  either  of 
them  is  legally  authorized  and  not  subject  to  challenge  by  any  third  party 
affected  thereby.    Mutual  services  by  the  staiff  offices  and  the  constitution  and 
functions  of  various  committees  act  as  further  tie-ins  and  lines  of  coordination. 

Is  the  present  situation  unique  and  v^olly  unprecedented?    Hardly.  V.'hen 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  was  created  with  bureau  status  in  1884,  it  was 
placed  in  a  Department  v;hich  had  but  bureau  stotus  itself.    That  came  out  all 
right.    The  head  of  the  Weather  Bureau,  v;hich  came  to  the  Department  in  1890, 
was  always  a  Presidential  appointee.    ViJhen  the  United  Slates  Food  Administration 
was  created  during  VJorld  IVar  I,  some  v/ondered  just  vrhat  this  portended  for  the 
Department's  future  and  the  same  kind  of  thoughts  arose  when  the  Farm  Board  v^as 
set  up  in  1929.    Again,  there  v/ere  those  who  feared  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  and  other  "action"  agencies  might  swnlloxv  the  Department  whole. 

None  of  these  things  actually  happened.    The  Department  survived.  Today, 
if  it  looks  as  if  we  had  a  rather  peculiar  set-up  with  the  V.'ar  Food  Administration 
and  the  Department  each  in  a  way  autonomous,  we  might  remember  words  written  by 
William  Penn  many  years  ago  when  he  observed j 

"When  all  is  said,  there  is  hardly  any  form  of  government  so  ill-designed  by 
its  founders  that  in  good  hands  it  will  not  do  well  enough*  and  history  tells  us 
the  best,  in  ill  ones,  can  do  nothing  that  is  great  and  pood."    Men  of  intelli- 
gence and  good-will  make  governmental  institutions  work  efficiently.  Differences 
are  ironed  out  and  progress  is  achieved*    That  is  where  r*e  ere  today.  But 
tomorrow  is  always  another  day. 
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before  various  USDA  Clubs  of  Department  employees  in  various  cities.) 

Had  you  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  vas  founded  you  would  have  needed 
Yerv  little  orientation.    You  could  have  become  acquainted  vath  everybody  very 
easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  vdth  the  nev/  Commissioner  and  his 
eight  or  ten  assistants  and  aides  you  would  have  met  all  the  Government  employees 
who  vrorked  in  the  field  of  agriculture.    Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  tr^dng 
to  shake  hands  vdth  our  60,000  anployees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  have  to  run  all 
over  the  United  States  to  do  it.  But  great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  it  is 
q\aite  proper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seed. 

The  seed  vrere  those  of  plants  of  economic  value  to  American  farraors.  Both 
plants  and  seed  vrere  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  ner-r  and 
rapidly  expiaiding  country  o'f  crops  brought  from  afar  but  that  could  be  adapted 
here.    Plant  exploration  and  importation'  v/ere  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  vMch  our  Government  engaged,  the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agricultural  statistics  being  second. 

In  early  days  there  was  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  had 
none.    V<e  had  a  vast  valderness  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to  sottlemait 
and  cultivation.    '^Tieja  land  -mro  out  in  one  place  it  was  alvjeys  possible  to  move 
on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  somewhere  else.    Agriculture  was  a 
way  of  living,  not  a  vray  of  malting  a  living.    Methods  of  transportation;  food 
processing  and  preservation  and  commercial  marketing  were  all  largely  in  the 
future.    Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-subsistent.    They  depended  upon  others  than 
themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  «ven  in  Colonial  times,  far-sighted  individuals 
later  to  be  known  as  Founding  Fathers — Franklin  and  Jefferson  among  them,  inter- 
ested theinselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  coimtry  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  spccimensi  of  plants  and  trees  vfhich  they  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
valuable  here  agriculturally.    George  "Washington  also  as  early  as  1794  T-'as  a 
member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long  corresponded  vdth  Sir  John 
Sinclair^  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796,  George  '.Tashington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  provided  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  our  young  Nation  got  under  way  and  established 
a  Department  of  State  it  bccaiiie  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the  seed 
TOrk.    The  Navy  v/as  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  plants  and  seeds.  Gradually 
the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  w?us  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  the  young  Government,  and  vjhich  formed  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  until  1849. 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgett's  Hotel.    It  once  stood  in  dovmtov.n. 
''■'.'ashington  at  7th  and  F  Sts.,  N.'7.    It  resulted  from  a  movement  started  in  1795 
to  give  '.'ashington  a  decent  hotel — an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished,  accord- 
ing to  some.    Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  vrarO  'the  result  of  lotteries. 
The  site  once  formed  part  of  the' farm  of  John  Orr  v;hich,  before  that  time,  ex- 
tended from  7th  and  F  Sts.,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at  7tK  and  K. 
The  fishing  was,  excellent  at  14th  ^jnd  K  in  those  days,  and  for  some  jqsts 
thereafter. 


When  completed,  Blodgett»s  Hotel  occupied  only  part  of  its  lot»  It 
did  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side  of  the  square.    Within  it  -ivas  a 
theatre  in  which^  the  first  Washington  theatrical  performance  was  staged. 
At  this  time  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crovrded  into  a  single  25-ro<xm 
building.    You  probably  know  v/hat  happened  next  without  being  told.  The 
ci^owding  becam^  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodge^rt's  Hotel -was  purchased  to 
relTeve  the  congestion.    Thereupon  the  Post  Office  Department,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it, 

Dr,  Thornton  was  then  Commissi  one  l-  of'Patents,    As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  s11>^00  a  year,  his  clerk$l,000,  his.  messenger  ^250,  and  that 
was  his  entire  staff.    Patents  were  mejrely  registered  vdthout  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them"  as  had  been  the  case  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  jfire  in  1814,  when  Washington  was  invaded, 
but  Dr.  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of  a  British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  value  of  the  Pateait" 
Officer's  collection  on  the  top  floor. 

This  was  a  shrewd'  maneuver  v/hich  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  do'vm  for 
ourselves.    Before  tha^ happened  Henry  L',  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
third  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court, 'and  himself  a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agr:^cultural  attainments,  became  Commissioner  of  Patents,  On 
December  15,  183  6,  ^  month,§  after  a  new  patent  law  went  into  effect  v/hich 
.brought  order  out  qff  chaos ^  Blodgett^s  Hotel  caught  fire.    Ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  staff  to  sa-p-e  it  delayed  arrival  of  professional  fire  fighters.  The 
fire  got  beyond  octroi.    The  records  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert 
Fulton's  Clermont^  went  up  in  flames. 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  timG  may  bo  surmised  from  the 
following  item  iri  a  local  paper  dated  April  21,  1856  :    "The  ill-fated  man' 
v/ho  \ia.s  throvm  down  by  a' hog  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on  Thu^rsday, 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Sai^urday  from  the  severe  injury  he 
sustained,  his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  'incident,"  Obviously 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  was  even  then  trying  to  make  its  way  into  the 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  a,  pig  J 

Commissioner  Ellsvforth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patonts 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dis.?omination  of  plants  and  seeds 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  he  carried  on  without  specific 
auj;-liorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
i;^ie  services  he  offered.    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional 
suspi-cion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  v/rotc  Ellsv/orth 
in  late  1838  asking  v/hat  he  -aas  up  to  any;/ay.    His  reply,  dated  January- 22, 
1839,  vras  so  well  made  that  the  Congress • gave  him' permission  to  spend 
!tfl,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the.  Prrtont  . Office,  which  has  alivays  been 
self-su'pportiTtg-,- on- agricultural  matters.    This  sum  v/as  expected  to  last 
so'.ao  years-,,  and  it  did  ! 

As  early  as  that  new  varieties  of  seed  had  helped  the  corn  grovers 
and.  new  varieties  of  wheat  had  extended  the  area  in  which  that  grain  could  be 
grown  in  this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  that  extension  of  such  work  could 


easily  Improve  the  income  of  American  farmers  by  fifteen  or  twenty  million 
dollars  annually.    He  also  observed  that  a  new  era  of  labor-saving  machinery 
was  at  hand  for,  though  we  are  prone  to  forget  it,  technology  v/as  already 
effecting  great  changes  in  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to 
come, 

Ellsv/orth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  be 
designated  as  the  repository  of  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities^  to  got  these  from  the  ports  v/here  the  Navy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot«    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  mturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  placd  of  collection  and  distribution.    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  announced  the  expenditure  of  $451,58  on  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed  during  that  year» 

Ellsworth  wrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  John  Quincy 
Adams  once  half  querulously  complained  that  the  Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him  as  to  absorb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appointments  for  thi§  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressure  on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,    In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
on  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  silk.    In  the  ^ame  year  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a 
document. 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement 
of  sugar.    The  investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
fir^  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins. 

■ 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  had  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  new  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,"  The  F  Street  side  of  it  v/as  completed 'in 
1840,  but  Commissioner  Ellsworth,  as  he  complained  in  his  annual  report,  vms 
delayed  in  gaining  occupancy^ because  the  building -had  to  serve  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  ncv/  institution  founded  by  an' Englishman  named  Smiths  on.  He 
did  got  a  foothold  in  the  building,  however,  and  by  1844  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside.    He  then  said  it  v/ould 
«erve-  the  ptrrpostr'f  or' many  "years  ,    Four'ycars  later  the  building  was  ovor- 
cro\Yded,  an  cast  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G 
Street  side  by  1867, 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  with  Thomas  S\7ing 
as  its  first  Secretary,    Ho  established  himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  PatT3rrfc 
-CtfXij<^bujLlding.iL  _  Shortly  thereafter  he  and  his  Department  had  crov/ded  every- 
thing else  out  of  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  part  of  his  nev/  Depart- 
ment and  it  spilled  over  across  the  street  into  the  old  building  nov;-  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  v/hich  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Blodgett»s  Hotel,    It  vras    started  in  1839,  completed 
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in  1866,  and  housed  tho  Post  Office  Department  and  the  City  Post  Office, 

Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  wrote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
v/hite  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  6ff ice  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  white  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits 'of  a 
deserted  Syrian  city."    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted  to  suit  nev/comers. 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  who  follovred  Ellsworth  were  by  no 
moans  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  ho  was,  agri- 
cultural work  continued  to  grov/  in  tho  Patent  Office,    About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  was  hired  to  write  an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultural matters  v/hich  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year*'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  volume.    Meanwliilc,  as  agriculture  became  -commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient. 
Agitation  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals.    Several  things  were  desired 
and  they  tied  together.    One  was  a  lav/  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of 
public  lands J  another  was  aid  to  agricultural  education;    a  third  was  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  serve  farmers.    In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  vjas  formed.    It  was  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct, 
official  interest  to  tho  agricultural  needs  of  the  time.    Many  of  its  members 
v;ere  prominent  and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri^ 
c\jlturc  be  established.    When  it  was  the  society  dissolved. 

There  was  delay,  of  course.    That  v;as  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  were  suspicious  of  Federal  aid.  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan*s- 
Administration,  a  bill  to  ondovr  tho  States  with  public  land  enough  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend  Sljate  aid  in  this  v/ay. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Sec  ret  a:i^  "crf  "the- Interior,. . 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded,    Li:ricoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  fco 
Congress  of  December  2,  1861,    Ho  sandwiched  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly and  cQisually,    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident  debate  as  to  whether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new  Department; 
it  voted  an  agency  with  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  by  a  Commissioner, 
and  the  act  founding  the  Department  was  signed.  May  15,--J.B62, 

The  Homestead  Act,  which  made  provision  for  tho  apportionmeii:t__^of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public '  domain,  to  all  citizens  who-vCQUld 
mdko  homos  on  them  and  till  thorn  for  5  years,  follov/ed  5  days  later,   "On  July 
2,  1862,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  beoamo  lav;,  endomng  the  agricultural 
colleges.,. vath  11,000,000  acres  -  about  the  area  of  Vermont  -  v/hich  the  States 
were  authorized  to  sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 


It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction  on  Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follow,    Lincoln  did  not  think 
of  himself  as  a  farmer  a-.id  had  little  agrarian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  was  almost  casual.    Since  the  Patent  Office  by  now  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural'that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
first  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did,  .The  Department  was  organized 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Commissioner  was  Isaac  Newton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager  of  two  model  farms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation.    He  was  also  a  local  politician  of  some  note» 
He  operated  a  confectionery  and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among 
other  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  White  House,    Just  before  the  Cilril 
War  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  move  there,  so 
he  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  Uar 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Ncvrfcon  was  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  got  on  the  Government  payroll, 

Ncvrbon  did  Just  that.    Ho  moved  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  b"oth  a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  Agricultural  v;ork  in  tho 
Patent  Office,    Naturally  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  nev/  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  part  of  the  Civil  Y/ar  Jj'evrton  v;as  in  residence  at  tho  YJhitc 
House  to  supervise  the  food  eaten  by  thd  President  and  guard  it  against 
poisoning.    While  there  he  became  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs,  Lincoln  who 
not  only  shared  vdth  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  cither 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  ovm  picket  and  letting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  wore  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  v/ith 
Lincoln  which  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  Newton  at  this  late  date.    He  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  crtemies ,      Some  cxtrollcd  his  learning  and  his  v/isdom;  others 
^inai^ted  he  v:as  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetont  that  he  could  not 
satisfactorily  perform  his  duties.    Farm  journals  in  general  paid  little 
attention  to  the  Department  and  nevrspapors  practically  none,  but  Nevrton  vra.s 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech. 

True,  v/hen  Nccrton  was  accused  of  v;asting  Government  funds,'  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  vrcnt  on  to  say  that  oven  if  the  charge 
were  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib  at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    Ho  continued:     "I  care  not,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  money, in  distributing. dead  rats 
and  Canadian  Thistles," 

But  Lincoln  .stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  fri-ond  Newton, 
though  Nev/ton  actually  was  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  but  v^as  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident*    As  he  sat  in  his  office 
one  ivarm  svimmcr  day  in  1866  he  heard  an  approaching  thunderstorm.  He 
remembered  certain  wheat  samples  tliat  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  trro  miles  to  supervise 
the  saving  of  these  samples.    He  Stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
oversaw  the  job,    Tho  Y/ashington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Ncvrtion  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  he  lingered  almost  a  year,  he  was  never  m.uch  good  after 
that. 


IJc/jton's  primary  aim  was  to  make  t\7o  blades  of  grass  grov;  vrhcre  ono 
grow  before.    He  appointed  a  botanist, .' an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician^    He  sought  to  carry  out 'the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  that  lav/  was  as..broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.  He 
sought'  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  valuable  agricultural  information; 
_to-coHxJct  and  introduce  valuable  seeds,  plants,  and  animals;    to  promote 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;    and  to  establish  a  Library  and  a  Muse\im« 

Novfton  i^rotc  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somewhat  pedantic  style  vdth  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusions.    The  propagating ■  garden  v/as  established  and 
.the  40-acrc  tract  bctirceh  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S,W,,  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  No.  2,  v/as  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  which  long  kept 
cattle  on  it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment-  farm. 

By  1868  the  Department ■  of  Agriculture  had  a  building  of  its  ovm',  the 
old  Rod.  Brick  Building  you  vrill  hear  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  0140, 420, 
including  furniture  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that. year. 

The  v/ork  continued,  tending  to  attract  the  attention  of  fcv7  but  the 
gentleman  farmers.    Most  of  Nevrbon*s  successors  vrero  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.    Then  Norman  J,  Colman  became  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885, 

By  that  time  there  was  widespread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to'  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movcmenta.    In  18B7  the  experiment-  station  law 
.Has  -passed  and- in  1889' Colman  became  the  f irst '  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  March  6,  when  Jeremiah  M,  Rusk  was  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  the  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significance 
It  also  began  to  grov/  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary    to  have  in  Washington  a  strong,  reliable  Department 
to  serve  them,  *■ 

V 

In  1884. the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  vvas  founded  in  response  to  a 
Special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal  diseases.    In  1888  the  Office' oT "Exporimcnt" "Stations  came  into  exist- 
ence to  undertake  the  work  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  with  the 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  Y/eathcr  Bureau  v^as  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  War  Department  vrhen  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Corps  since  it  s  creation  in  1870, 

'   In  March  1897  James  Wilson  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    He  served 
until  March  1913,    His  administration  TKn.s  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  Na\'jton's  dictum  about  t\7o  blades 
of  grass  grovdng  v;hore  ono  grev;-  before. 

In  1901  Wilson  formed  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Ro&ds  was  created  in  1905,    In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological .Survey, 
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v/hich  ;;.rose  out  of  woric  in  economic  ornithology  I'.nd  i-Vimirtalocy  v^hich  began  in 
the  Division  of  ^tori;olO{:;y. 

A'ork  in  rr.an^''  other  lines  •/•.•as  undertaken,  aiuonf;  them  a^-ricultural 
engineering,  dairying,  irrigationj  draina/ie,  marketing,  extension  v;ork,  and 
agricultural  economics  and  statistics.    3y  1910  the  problem  of  distributing 
enfianced  agricultural  production  v/as  already  attaining  iraportance. 

The  grovrth  of  the  Department  during  Secretary  Vdlson's  administration, 
vas  rsraarkable.  'i5hereas  there  vcere  only  about  tivo  thousand  employees  in  1897 ^ 
of  whom  over  Z+OO  '.vere  women,  the  Department  had  2,51A-  employees  in  'Vashington 
alone,  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  ..'ilson's  terra,  regiment 
of  those  nev;  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  vrarking  in  all  fields  to  aid 
agriculture. 

In  a  sense  it  may  be  said  those  scientists  succeeded  too  '.rell.    Thej'"  enabled 
farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  that  market  and  credit  conditions  becan;e  in- 
creasingly unbalanced.    Mer:  varieties  of  plants  and  aniiTials,  nev:  methods  of 
protecting  them  from  insects  and  disease,  nev:  techniques  of  cultivation  and  soil 
enrichment  flo!:ved  from  the  De-?artment ' s  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  lav-s  began  to  be  passed  and  turned  over  to  the  Department 
for  enforcement,  the  neat  inspection,  the  animal  cuarantine,  and  the  food  and 
drugs  acts  being  examples,    'vhan  the  national  forests  v.'ere  turned  over  to  it  in 
1905,  the  Department. also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  v.ide  scope.    .Step  by 
step  the  v.ill  of  the  people  as  transmitted  tlirough  the  Congress  of  the""United 
States  made  the  Department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institution* 

The  term  of  David  F.  Houston  v;ho  followed    'ilson  Tvas  chiefly  remarkable 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department.    It  is  quite 
true  that  various  studies  in  the  fields  of  agricultural  marketing,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  undsrtalcen  before  Houston's  term,  but  he  recognised 
their  importance  and  so  reorganized  the  Department  that  they  could  function 
effectively. 

The  Feoeral  Kighv.-ay,  Fam  Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  '.ware- 
house, I-..igratory  Bird  Treaty,  Packers  and  Stock7/ards,  and  Commoaity  Exchange 
r.cts  rere  all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Houston's  terra  of  office.    The  ori-iinal 
home-demonstration  farfi  project,  started  by  Seaman  A,  .'(napp  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  floi-'cred  into  the  .:ictension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act  of  191ii.    The  Bureau  of  /agricultural  "Economics  had  its  beginnings  though 
it  did  not  'assume  soraev.-hat  its   .resent  form  until  1923, 

Houston  reorganized  the  Department.    He  set  up  a  States  Relations 
Service,  among  other  things,  into  >.rhich  v;ent  extension  '.vork,  the  v.-ork  on 
human  nutrition  and  home  economics,  and  that  7,1th  the  experirient  stations.  In 
19.23  this  Service  vcas  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  the 
Extension  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Home  iLconord.cs  emerged  as  independent 
units.    It  might  be  said  here  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Industry  v;as' established 
in  1926  largely  in  response  to  outside  demands. 

Returning  to  Houston,  his  reoorts  merit  careful  study.    He  vas  a  sort  of 
one-man  Vev-  Deal  in  agriculture  all  by. himself,    i  any  of  the  ideas  he  proposed 
years  ahead  v/ere  implemented  later.    Had  not  the  first  vorld  v.ar  intervened 
to  deflect  him  from  the  i/iore  ord.erly  processes  of  peace  it  see.:;S  aooarent  iie 


\rould  have  acted  to  prevent  the  groirfch  nf  disruptive  forces/developed  sonc- 
thing  like  tiTo  decades  later. 

This  xrtis  c.  dynanic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dcpartr.icnt ,     It  carried 
over  into  the  terns  of„  rio\:jLS^on' s  ip.nediatc  successors  -  tleredith,  Henry  C, 
Wallace  father  of  the/vicc  Trosident,  and  Ho\;ard  11,.  Gore,    The  terns  of 
Willian  I'.i.  Jardine  and  Arthur  L!,  Hyde,  v/hich' lasted  fmitKlIoa-ch  5,  1925, until 
Henry  A,  "Wallace  bocano  Secrotar^r  r^n  March  4,  1933,  nay  he  regarded  as  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  Dcpartncntal  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departnont  iva.s  --rclded  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  clmngcs.    At  the  sane  tir.ie  the  desperate  post- 
T,TOr  situation  of_  the  Anerican  fanner  v/as  seen  clearly,  analyzed  \d.scly,  and 
prescribed  for  in  terns  that  vrore  not  to  be  carried  out  until  after  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jr.rdine  and  Hyde  vdll  enlighten  the  reader 
about  the  nany  sound  diagnoses  nado  and  treatnents  suggested  for  the  great 
famer  depression,  vrhich  began  snon  after  our  imhealthful  agricultural 
expansion  during  the  first  world  war,  and  cane  to  a  clinax  ai-ound  193©-32« 
They  clearly  stated  v/hat  should  be  done  but  ucre  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  v/as  refomulated  and  cnrstallizod. 

The  adninistration  of  Henry  A.  '.Tallacc  brings  us  to  nodern  tines.  It 
was  characterized  prinarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
infomation  in  the  field  of  agriculture  xms  collected  and  kept  nn  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  v/ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upper  class  of  nore 
intelligent  fa  mors  profited  by  It,    The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  adnin- 
istration of  Secretary  liusk  "v/ho  appreciated  the  urgent  necessitj/-  for  publish- 
ing the  information  in  popular,  usable  fom,  and  •'.■rho  first  issued  press 
releases' and  farners'  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  knov/lcdge  about  hoi/  to  produce  larger  crops  idth  less 
labor  and  nore  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  more  of  then  to  go  further 
into  conncrcial  agriculture  than  ever  before  and  thus  to  becone  dependent 

upon  transportation,  labor^  narkct,  credit,  land -\Talue,  and  cquif)nent  factors  j 
wholly  vdthin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  was  to 
institute  denonstration  fams  and  to  take  knov;ledgc  about  agricultural 
natters  to  the  farmer's  hone  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  sane  tine  narkcting  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
vrhich  inprovod  farn  narkets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  170 rid  \/ar 
crai.E-iod  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  few  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  i/hich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or' pasture,  pro- 
duced a  trenendous  inflation  in  ft'.m  prices  and  land  va.lues,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  which  bankrupted  farners  and  left  then  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.    The  action  agencies  tried  to 
make  it  financially  possible  for  fa  mors  to  take  advantage  of  the  nost  up*- 
to-date  agricultural  knowledge  in  order  to  rehabilitate  thenselvcs  \7hile 
producing  abundance  for  effective  consunor  denand, 

A  brave  effort  was  nadc  on  nany  fronts  to  right  famer  \/rongs  after 
1933,        insofar  as  Govemncnt  agencies  in  Tashington  could  do  the  job  with- 
in the  frano  of  reference  set  up  by  public  opinion  and  legislative  cnactncnt, 
ITo  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country,  for  tre  proceed  by 
dcnocratic  processes-,    '.Vhat  our  Govorm.-iont  actually  docs  in  a,ny  given  .oa so 


is  alvmys.  the  rosultr.nt  nf  many  conflicting  forces.    The  conflicts  must  bo 
resolved  as  best  possible  and  wc  then  proceed  to  do  v/hr.t  v;e  can.    We  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  sj^stem  in  TTashington  and  inTlict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
v/ould  any  such  system  be  perfect  anyv/ay. 

Before  v;e  could  solve  our  farm  problcn  or  give  fanners  parity  prixres, 
i,c#  prices  enabling  then  to  got  as  nuch  rianufactured  goods 'for  thuir  fam 
coinnodities  as  they  did  in  stated  pro-first-v;orld-wr.r  years,  a  second  world 
v;ar  descended  on  us,     Claude      ""rriclcard  became  Secretary  September  5,  1940, 
The  National  Defense  Program  got  under  ■wr?.y.    The  Secretary  quickly  sa-w  its 
significance  in  raising  consumer  income  and  immediately  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941, 

Early  in  that  year,  as  you  doubtless  Icnov;,  the  British  suddenly  ca^cd 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of 
their  population.    If  they  did  not  get  this  food  they  ^aood  malnutidtion, 
loTrcrod  woralc,  and  disaster.    The  Lend-Lcasc  Act  ivas  passed.    The  Food  Fpr 
Freedom  program  promptly  got 'under  vvr.y.    Our  farm  plant  unden^ont  inventory  and 
production  goals  v/cre  sot  up,  marks  at  -;/hich  farmers  vrcrc  asked  to  shoot  in 
order  to  produce  -v/hat  ■vro  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

War  followed  in  December  1941,  the  goals  \rcre  rcassayed  and  reannouncod, 
t/ith  marked  emphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  i/artime  needs,  in  January  1942, 
ThoBo  goals  v/cre  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  in  1942  vrcre  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  divcll  on 
these  Hatters  as  they  are  all  of  recent  occurrence. 

Finally,  wo  should  consider  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years, 
Duriiig  the  period  irimediatcly  fol,lov/ing  1933  many  nci/  agencies  v;ero  created,^-' 
Some,  like  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  were  immediately  part  of  the 
Department,    Others,  like  Copjaodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farm  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Farr:i  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  began  life  elsewhere  and  came  into  the  Depart- 
ment liter.    Also  bctr./een  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  which-  had  long  been 
part  of  the  Departr.ient  "ircre  transferred  elsewhere:    The,  Bureau  of 'Public  Roads, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Bij:)Lffgical  Survey,  and  the 
''feather  Bureau, 

On  December  13,  1941,  there  "i^Ris  announfecu  a  major  reorganization  of  the 
Departr.cnt  to  streamline  it  for  the  vra,r  effort.  This  reorganization  '.'as  vTlII- 
datcd  by  Executive  Order  Fcbruan/-  23,  1942, 

It  -.TOS  at  that  time  that  the  scientific  bureaus  i-rcre  consolidatodr-inrtro' 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,    The  /agricultural  Adjustment  Agency, 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  and 
the  Sugar  Division  v.'ent  into  the  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment 
Administro.tion,  \/hilc  the  activities  6f  the  Surplus  Marketing  Administration, 
the  Comih'vdity  Exchang.e  Administration,  most  of  the  Agricultural  Ivlarketing 
Service,  and  the  Consumers'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  i/ere  combined  in  the  Agricultural  Larkcting  Administration, 

The  Commodity  Credit  Coi-poration,  the  F-^rm  Security  Administration,  the 
Forost  Service,  the  Farm  Credit  A(iainistratio|^,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Adninistration,  r.nd'thc  a'taff  dgoncios  rcmr'.inod  umffOctod  by  this  rooi"gr.niza- 
tion.    In  Juno  1942,  the  Foodr.  Fioquircncnts  Co!nmittcc,  since  r.bolishcd,  and 
the  Conbined  Food-  Bor.rd  -v/cre  sot  up,  the  Ir.ttor  v.dth  the  Sccrctr.rv'-  of  Agri- 
culture as  United  States  representative,  ^ 

The  Exccirfcivc  Order  of  Dcccrabcr  5,  1942,  v;hich  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of ' Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  national  v/af*timc 
food  prngrani,  nade  necessary  a  further  departmental  reorganization.    So,  on 
Docenbcr  10,  the  Food  Production  Adninistration  and  the  Food  Distribution  Admin 
istration  uere  established.    The  status  of  the  AgricultuTOl  Research  Adnin- 
istration, the  Connodity  Credit  Corpoar-tion,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  remained  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  agencies 
wore  not  involved,  ^ 

At  this  tine  there  -vvas  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Department 
from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 
transfer  rounded  out  the  t->vo  now  big  Administrations, 

The  follov/ing  departmental  agencies  "./ore  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  Adninistration:    The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment' 
Administration  (except  the  Sugar  Agency),  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Farm  Security  Administrr.tion,  tlia.t  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  concerned  primarily '.;ith  planning  current  production,  that  part  of 
the  Offico'for  Agricultural  'Tar  Relations  concerned  primarily  vdth  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Food ' Distribution  AdmiAistration  ivcre:     The  Agri-_ 
cultural  I'larlceting  Administration,  the  Sugar  .'^ency,  certain  of  the  regulTrtmry 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  /jiimal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  '.7ar  Relations  concerned  primarily  i/ith  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  narked  the  end  of  the  last-named  Of ficc ' i/hich' had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  President  dated  Hay  5,  1941,  and  v/a.s  orginally 
named  the  Office  for  Agricultural  Defense  Relations, 

i 

'  In  the  December  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  ¥ar  Board 

•\;as  renamed  the  Departmental  '.Tar  Board  and  its  eight  menbefs  \rcrc  then: 
Director  of  Food  Production,  Director ^of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Adninistrator,  President 'of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
Director  of  the  Extension  Service,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Adninistrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  ■ 

The  origina.l  Food  Ad\-isory  Comnittoc  i/a.s  named  by  the  Secretary  on 
Dccmber  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  Executive  Order  of 
e'cenbcr  5,    The  Secretary  mc.s  chairman  of  this  coii-iitteo  and  the  other  members 
aside  from'  the  President  of  the '  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agri- 
cultural Research  Adininistrator,  who  wore  appointed  later,  wore  ropresentO-tivcs 
of 'the   rar  Department,  the  No.vy  Department,  the  Board  of  Economic  :/arfare, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  Department  ofthe  Interior,         the  Lend-Leaso 
ikdministrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
D^iroctor,    It  '\hs  at  this  tim.c  that  the  Foods  Requirements  Committee  xrc.s 
abolished. 

On  January  22,  1943,  there'^\7as  announced  the  appointment  of. a  Comnittce 
•oil  Foreign  Purchase  and  Importation  composed  of  the  Director  of  Food  Production 
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the  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  the  Adrrdnistrator  of  Agricultural  Research, 
the  President  of  the  Coimodity' Credit  Corporation,  and  the  Director  of  the^ 
Office  of  Forcit/n  Agricultural  itielations,  with  the  President  of  the  Corrirnoditj'- 
Credit  Corporation  as  chairman. 

There  ';.as  established  at  the  saTie  tiir.e  a  CoriT-lttae  on  Domestic  Trans- 
portation of  v/hich  the  Jir actor  or  Acting  Dorector  of  Food  Production  vras 
appointee  chair^'.an..    Other  rnernbers  >.-er3  the  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
the  President  of  the  Corrmodity  Creait  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
pervice,  and  such  other  agency  heaos  as  the  Secretary  might  later  designate* 

On  February  7j  1943,  cooperative  arrangements  -ver'  announced  Vtrhereby  the 
basic  food  research  required  by  the  :;rray  Quart ei'master  Coros  and  the  Navy 
Bureau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts,  -.vould  be  conducted  by  the  Agricultural  Research 
Acr.inist ration.    T'.:o  consultin,-,  corirrdttees  veers  appointed  at  this  tdre  to  advise 
and  collaborate.    One  of  t::ese  ■■.•as  coir.posed  of  outstanding^  nutrition  experts 
and  the  other  of  research  personnel  representing  the  food-processing  industry. 

An  inter-agency  Food  Procurement  Cdr-'aittee,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  principal  Gdverni;ient  a,-;encies  buying  fooci  for  ■,var  purposes,  ".-as  created 
on  February  9,  1943.    The  Dii'ector  of  Food  Distribution  v.'£s.s  chairman  and  other 
nerfoers  reoresented  the  Cuarterniaster  General  of  the  Aar  Department,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  'Sizvy  Department,  the  I'arine  Corps,  the 
Veteran's  Adjidnistration,  the  •.ar  Production  Board,  the  Board  of  ^Ilcdnoirdc 
V/arfare,  the  Office  of  Price  Adicdnist ration,  and  the  Corrjnodity  Credit  Corporation. 

The  J'utrition  Division  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Health  and  .'elfars 
Service  v.^s  transferred  to  the  Food,  distribution  Adirdnistration  by  -ixecutive 
Oraer,  effective  I'.'.arch  24,  1943. 

So  far,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  tie-in  betvceen  the  neiv  and  the  old  line 
ardencies  v/as  largely  through  coirmttees  and  by  direct  contact  through  the 
Secretary.    The  next  step  thereafter  vras  the  establishment  of  the  ..ar  Food  Acminis 
tration  pursuant  to  the  Sxecutive  Order  of  l-arch  26  vMch  v:as  slightly  modified, 
clarified,  and  araended  by  an  additional  order  issued  April  19. 

At  this  time  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Adirdnistration  (except  the  Far:;\  Credit  Ad/flinistration,  ••hich  again  became  a 
line  agency  of  the  Department )> the  Food  Distribution  Adp.dnist ration,  the 
Comocdty  Credit  Corporation,  aad  tbe  '"xtension  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  into  v,'hat  v;as  first  callec  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Adri-dnis tration,  but  vras  renaired  the  Aar  Food  Administration  after  •  pril  19. 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  of  the  intension  Service  and  its 
cooperative  ■  ork  ndth  tbo  States,  remained  unaffected. 

hat  ■•..'e  have  here  is  essentially  a  v.-artime  emergency  measure  by  ^-hich 
the  line  agencies  of  the  Deosrtr.ent  of  Agriculture  have  been  grouped  into 
t'TO  administrative  units,  each  headed  by  an  official  appointed'  by  and.  directly 
responsible  to  the  President.    One  is  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  the  ■■■'ar  Food  Administrator.    The  for, .or  regains  in  charge  of  the  Agri- 
cultural F^esearch  Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Adininis tration,  the  Aural 
Electrification  '.drrdrdstrrtion,  and  the  Forest  .:^ervice.    The  latter  heads  the 
•.7ar  Food  Admdnis tration.    The  Depart' lent '  s  staff  agencies  serve  both  the 
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yidninistration  and  the  Dopartncnt  as  callod  upon,  the  sane  identical  agencies 
servi~cing  both.    These  units  arc:  ' 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EorrrKwdcs, ' the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Rolc.tions,  the  Office  of  Iftfnrmtion,  the 
Library,  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,    The  Office  of  Land  Us^  Coordination  ivas  abolished 
January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Corvrdinator  cntoiped  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 

The  ir.iniedia.t6  staff  of  the  "far  Food  Adninistration  has  remained  snail. 
The  Tfar  Serylces  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  was  transferred 
to  the,.Office  of  the  '.Tar  Food' Administrator  on  May  27,  1^43,    An  Office  of 
Labor^was  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took'ovBr  entire  responsibility  fy 
<;!>i4^/-ing  out  all  fam  labor,  v/age-stabilization,  and  manpovrer  programs.  An 
y-O'ffice  of  Hate  rials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this  field,  on  May  10,    An  Office  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 
transportation       work  of  the  various  agencies  in  1/YFA  ms  set  up  on  May  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  ".7ar  Board  Sei*vices,  a  liaison  office  for  the  boards  was  created -on.  August. 
25,  1943  but  Tra.s  discontinued  December  30,  194S, 

The  National  '"ar  Board  \n^.s  created  September  1  v/ith  the  following  as 
members:     Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  "Tar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bure&u  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Ebctension' 
'iVork,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Information,  Administrator  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  iVar  .Board  nov;-.  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  IVar  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  6,  1943,  trr.nsferrcd  the  functions  of 
the  ','Var  Food  Administration  and.  the  Comi-nodity  Credit  Corporation  v/ith  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machine^/-,  and  other  food 
facilities  in  foreign  countries,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  was  reconstituted  \rith.  the 
folloiring  members:    Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant' to  the  lYar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget ' Of ficer.  Director  of 
Personnel,  Director  of,  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator, 

Exoxutivc  Order  9334  \ic.s  amended  October  29  r.nd  the  Combined  Food  Board 
\jv.s  reconstituted  --./ith  the  \'ar  Food  Administrator  as  United  States  representative 
a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman,    Af  the  same  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Committee  and  tho 
Into r-A'gcncy  Allocations'  Cominittce  i/cre  abolished.    Their  functions  vrcrc  combined 
and  transferred  to  a  nei/ly  created  Food  Requirements  and  i  llocations  Committeo 
of  the  'Jc.r  Food  Administration, 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and'Dcputy  of 
the  '  h.r  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Combined  Food  Board,  is  tho 
Director  of  Food  Distribution*     The  other  members  of  the  corainittec  arc  l-eprc- 
ientativos  of  the  Vi'ar  Dcpj^rtmont,  the  Navy  Department,  the  Office  of  Foreign 
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He  was  active  in  politics  and  in  religious  circles.    He  attained  some  fsjne 
as  an  orator  and  debater.    But  he  also  operated  several  farms.     He  bccanie  the 
local  distributor  of  a  popular  brand  of  automobile  and  built  up  a  highly 
successful  business.    He  v/as  elected  Governor  of  llissouri  in  1921,  returning 
to  his  lav/  practice  in  1925.     In  192?  he  became  President  of  the  Sentinel 
Life  Insurance  Co.  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hj.'-de's  agricultural  program  emphasized  cooperative  marketing  and  road  improve- 
ment.   Upon  his  retirement  he  returned  to  \)ls  legal  and  business  interests  in 
Princeton,  Mo. 

Henry  A.  'fallace  (1888 — ),  son    of  Henry  C.  and  grandson  of  old  "Uncle  Henry," 
v/as  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture  1:^  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  He 
took  office  March  I4.,  1933^  and  served  until  September  U3  1940,  when  he  resigned 
to  campaign  for  Vice  President  of  the  United  States.     Wallace  was  a  scientist 
and  a  statistician  as  well  as  a  moderately  successful  editor  and  businessman 
v/ho  had  riot  only  bred  excellent  varieties  of  hybrid  com  but  had  also  made 
them  pay.    He  had  not,  however,  become  rich  as  his  interests  did  not  lie  in 
that  direction." 

Vfellace  graduated  from  lov/a  State  College  in  1910  and  became  an  associate 
editor  of  '.'allaco's  Farmer  of  xvhich  he  became  editor  v/hcn  his  father  left  to 
become  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  President'  2  Harding's  Cabinet,  '■Jallace 
not  only  developed  fine  grades  of  hybrid  com  but  also  devised  a  useful  and 
highly  statistical  series  of  hog-ratio  charts.  .  He  alv/ays  maintained  an  inti- 
mate connection  v/ith  f  a,rm  affairs. 

As'^ecretary  his  name  is  associated  vd.th  the  development  of  the  so-called 
"aption"  agencies.    He  created  practically  a  nev/  Department  of  Agriculture 
to  carry  research  into  action.    He  felt  that  it  was,  possible  for  farmers  to 
utilize  the  Department-  to  build  economic  democracy  in  agriculture  through 
their  tov/nship  and  county  conmittees.    Hov/ever,  the  work  of  the  nevr  Department 
Vifas  built  squarely  upon  that  of  the  old. 

ITallace  sought  to  make  the  entire  Department,  old  and  new,  express- itself 
continuously  in  terms  of  - action  v,tiich  v/ould  best  conserve  the  soil,  feed  the 
cities,  and  build  a  farm  civilization  that  would  forever  serve  as  the-  founda- 
tion 01  democracy.    His  bs^ic  interests  v/ere  statistics,  breeding  experiments, 
agricultural  economics,  editing,  and  v/riting.    He  later  became  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  thereafter.  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Claude  R.  "Ickard  (1893 — )  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  by 
President  Roosevelt  on  '..allacc's  resignation.    He  took  office  September  5)  1940 
and  was  the  third  Secretary  to  have  previously  held  a  subordina,te  position  in 
the  Department,-   'Ickard  v/as  bom  in  Indiana  and  began  to' help  operating 
the  family  farm,  settled  by  his  great  grandfather  in  1840,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough. 

He  graduated  from  Purdue  University  vdth  a  degree  in  animal  husbandry.  He 
added  acreage  to  the  original  family  farm  and  opcraled  it  from  his  graduation 
in  1915  until  he  came  to- \^shington  in  1933,     Sven  then  he  continued  to  manage 
the  farm  from  V'ashington,  vath  occa.sional  visits  there.    Before  coming  to 
7Jashington,  "Ickard  had  been  a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  legislature. 


In  1933  he  was  au  Indiana,  delegate  to  the  National  Corn-Hog  Conference  in  Des 
Moines,  lov/aj  then  he  became  a  member  of  the  National  Corn-Hog  Committee  of 
Tvfenty-Pive  v^hich  helped  set  up  the  original  AAii  com-hog  program.    Soon  he  was 
appointed  assistant  chief  of  the  AAA  corn-hog  section  and  in  1935,  its  chief. 
He  became  Assistant  Director  of  the  North  Central  Division  when  AAA  inaugurated 
its  agricultural  conSr?rvation  pro';:ram  in  1936. 

On  February  1,  1940,  Wickard  vras  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He 
manifested  deep  interest  in  soil  building,  better  crop  and  livestock  production, 
im.proved  status  for  low-income  farm  families,  farm  o rganizations , ' and  the  promo- 
tion of  AAA  programs  by  farnor  committees.     From  December  5,  1942,  until  March 
26,  1943,  Vfiokard  v/as  also  in  charge  of  the  Nation's  vrartime  food  program. 

Executive  Orders  issued  March  26  and  April  19,  1943,  transferred  the  Secretary's 
authority  v/ith  rospoct  to  the  food  program  to  a  Yfer  Food  Administrator,  also 
appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  ^resident.     On  Ivlarch  29,  1943,  Chester  C. 
Davis  took  charge  as  War  Food  Administrator,  serving  until  his  resignation  took 
effect,  June  28,  1943,    ^.'hereupon  Judge  Marvin  Jones  became  War  Food  Administrator 
and  served  as'head  of  tha  Y/ar  Food  Administration  until  his  resignation  took 
effect  July  1,  1945,     Ir.  resigning.  Judge  Jones  suggested  the  consolidation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  "far  Food  Administration  under  a  single  head. 

Clinton  P,  Anderson  (10  95-   )  was  appointed  Secretary  of  Agridilturo  by 

President  Truman,  to  take  office  July  1,  1945,  and  to  have  charge  of  both  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Yi/'ar  Food  Administration.     He  regarded  himself 
as  primarily  a  businc^jsman,  rather  than  c.  farmer,  though  ho  ovmed  and  operated 
800    acres  of  irrigated  land  near  Albuquerque,  N,  Mc:x:,,  and  another  640-acro 
farm  near  Mitchell,  S.  Dak,     On  the  former  he  had  at  thc~  tine  of  his  appointment 
some' 125  HolStcin  cattle,  both  grade  and  registered,  and  he  raised  alfalfa, 
oats,  barley,  and  grain  sorghum  for  food.     Ho  sold  milk  on  the  fluid  market. 

As  to  business,  Anderson  was  president  of  the  ^-^ountain  States  Mutual  Casualty  Co«,- 
viThich  he  organized  in.  July  1937,  and  ho  also  operated  a  genera.l  insurance  agency 
in  -Albuquerque.     He  had  for  years  been  active  in  civic  clubs  and,  in  1932-33,  was 
president  of  Rotarj'  International,     '^o  v/as  elected  to  the 'House  of  Representatives 
from  Nci/  i'-cxico,  one  of  two  members  at  large,  in  the  77th,  78th,  and  79th 
Congresses,     In  the  last  he  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  Investigate  Food 
Shortages , 

/indcrson  was  bom  in  Ccntcrvillc,  S,  Dak,,  October  23,  1895,  the  son  of  a  Swedish 
immigrant,     Hq  -n/as  educated  at  Dakota  Yiiosloyan  University  and  at  the  University 
of  Michigan.     Ho  ivas  State  Treasurer  of  New  Mexico,  1933-34?  administrator  of 
State  relief  and  field  representative  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra- 
tion, 1935-36j  chairman  and  executive  director  of  the  "Nov/  Mexico  Unemployment 
Compensation  CoiTmission,  1936-38;  and  managing  director  of  the  Coronado  Exposition 
Commission,  1939-40.   He  is  anthusiastic  collector  of  books  and  documents  on 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  on  the  histrry  of  the  West,  and  on  -mrtijr.e  budget  hearings. 
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(This  material  was  prepared  for  a  leqture  which  was  delivered  "by  T.  Swann  Harding 
"before  various  USDA  Clubs  of  Department  employees  in  various  cities.) 

Had  you  come  into  the  Department  on  the  day  it  I'jas  founded  you  would  have  needed 
very  little  orientation.    You  could  have  TDecome  acquainted  with  everyliody  very 
easily.    By  the  time  you  had  shaken  hands  with  the  new  Commissioner  and  his 
eight  or  ten  assistants  and  aides  you  would  have  met  all  the  Government  employees 
who  worked  in  the  field  of  agriculture.      Today  you  would  tire  yourself  out  tryine 
to  shaj^e  hands  with  our  60,000  employees,  even  if  you  didn't  also  have  to  rtin  all 
over  the  United  States  to  do  it.  -But- great  oaks  from  little  acorns  grow,  and  it  : 
quite  prcper  to  say  that  the  present  Department  of  Agriculture  grew  from  mere  seec 

The  seed  were  those  of •  plant s  of  economic  value  to  American  farmers.    Both  . 
plants  and  seed  were  distributed  to  facilitate  the  propagation  in  this  new  and 
rapidly  eapanding  country  of  cJrops  brought  from  afar  but  that  cotild  be  adapted 
here.      Plant  exploration  and  importation  were  the  earliest  form  of  agricultural 
activity  in  which  our  Government  engaged,' the  gathering  and  dissemination  of 
agrictiltural  statistics  being  second. 

In  early  days,  there  was  scant  need  for  a  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  we  had 
none.    We  had  a  vast 'wilderhess  of  land,  rivers,  and  forests  to  open  to  settlement 
and  cultivation.    Ti^hen  land  wore  out  in  one  place  it  was  always  possible  to  move 
on  to  even  richer  and  more  productive  land  somewhere  else.    Agriculture  was  a 
way  of  living,  not  a. Way  of  making  a  living.    Methods  of    transportation;  food 
processiflg  and  preservation  and  commercial  marketing  were  all  largely  in  the 
future.    Farmers  aimed  to  be  self-^subsi stent.    They  depended  upon  others  than 
themselves  for  very  little. 

But  even  in  those  days,  in  fact  even  in  Colonial  times,  far-sighted  individuals 
later  to  be  known  as  Founding  Fathers- — ^Franklin  and  Jefferson  among  them,  inter- 
ested themselves  when  abroad  in  sending  back  to  this  country  seeds,  cuttings, 
and  specimens  of  plants  and  trees  which  they  thought  might  turn  out  to  be 
valuable  here  agriculturally.    George  Washington  also  as  early  as  179^  was  a 
member  of  the  British  Agricultural  Board  and  he  long  corresponded  with  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  its  founder  and  president. 

In  1796,  George  Washington  recommended  to  Congress  that  funds  be  provided  for 
the  promotion  of  agriculture.    As  our  young  Nation  got  under ^way  and  established 
a  Department  of  State  it  became  natural  for  consular  officers  to  aid  in  the:  seed 
work.    The  Navy^  was  also  called  upon  to  bring  back  pla:;ts  and  seeds.  Gradually 
the  habit  arose  of  depositing  these  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  was  the  nearest 
thing  to  a  scientific  agency  in  tl;e  young  Government,  and  which  formed  part  of 
the  Department  of  State  until  I8U9, 

This  brings  us  rather  abruptly  to  Blodgett's  Hotel.    It  once  stood  in- downtown. 
Washington  at  7*^  and  F  Sts.,  N.W,    It  resulted  from  a  Movement  started  in  1795 
to  give  Washington  a  deoent  hotel — an  achievement  not  yet  accomplished,  accord- 
ing to  some.      Both  its  site  and  its  architecture  were  the  result  of  lotteries. 
The  site  once  formed  part  of'  the  farm  of  John  Orr  which,  before  that  time,  ex- 
tended from  7th  and  F  Sts.,  N.W,,  as  far  out  as  the  Public  Library  at  7th  and  K, 
The  fishing  was  excellent  at  ikth  and  E  in  those  days,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter. 


When  completed,  Blodgett's' Hotel ■•oc-cupied  .cmiy  part  of.  its  lot»  It 
dia  not  even  fill  the  entire  E  Street  side,  of  tjie  square,^,  Within  it. was  a 
theatre  ip  which  the  first  Washinr;t on  theatrica-1 -performanoe -^vas  staged , 
At  this  tine  the  entire  Federal  Government  was  crov/ded  into  a  single  25-raoin 
building.    You  probably  know  vrh.a.t  happened  next  without  being  told,  r  The 
ci^pwding  becam^  intolerable  and  in  1810  Blodgett's  Hotel' was.- .purchased- to 
relieve  the  congestion.    Thereupon  the.  Post  Office  Departneirb,  the  City  Post 
Office,  and  the  Patent  Office,  were  moved  into  it,  • 

Dr,  ThoiTtton  "ivas  then  Commissioner  of '  Patents ,  -As  late  as  1822  he 
received  only  $1,500  a  year,  his,  clerk^,000,  his  mess-enger  v250,  and  that 
ims  his  entire,  staff.    Patents  wore  merely  registered  -vdt-hout  required 
proof  of  priority,  but  the  President  himself  and  members  of  his  Cabinet  did 
not  pass  upon  them' as  had  been  the  oase  in  earlier  days,    Blodgett's.  Hotel 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  by  fire  in  1814,  vrhen  Wa-shington  was  .invaded, 
but  Dr,  Thornton's  eloquence  prevailed  upon  Col,  Jones,  leader  of. .a^ -British 
conflagration  squad,  to  spare  it  because  of  the  cultural  .value  ,of -the  Patent 
Officers  collection  on  the  top.  floor,  ■  • 

This  was  a  shrewd  maneuver  v/hich  enabled  us  to  bum  the  place  down  for 
ourselves.     Before  thaj?'  happened  Henry  L;  Ellsworth,  son  of  the  distinguished 
tliird  Chief  Justice- of  the  Siipreme  Court, 'and  himself  .;a  man  of  notable 
intellectual  and  agricultural  attainments,,  became j  Commissioner  of  Patents  ,'  On 
December  15,  183  6,  ^months  after  .a  new  patent  law  went  into  effect  which, 
-brought  order  out  of  chaosY  Blodgett's  Hotel  caught  fire.     Ineffectual  efforts 
of  the  staff  to  sa■^^e  it  delayed  arrival. .of  professional,  fire .  fighters ,  .'The. 
fire  got  beyond  ccmtrol.    The  records,  and  models,  including  those  of  Robert'. 
Fulton's  Clermont^  went  up  in  flames,  .  .." 

Conditions  in  Washington  about  this  time  may  be  surmised  from  the 
follovdng  item  in  a.  local  paper-dated  April  21,  1836  :    "The  ill-fated  man' ' 
\7ho  v/c;3  throvm  doiYn  by  a' hog  .  opposite  the  General  Post  Office  on.  Thursday^  "  • 
as  mentioned  in  our  last,  died  on  Sal^urday  from.  thc  s everc" injury' hc5  ' 
sustained,  his  skull  being  fractured  by  that  infamous  incident,""  ObViOU'^ly- 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  v^as  even,  then  trying,  to  make  its  wsiy_  into  the  * 
Government  on  four  legs  and  disguised  as  a..pigj  '     '  '  '._"   \         ;  '  -    '  , 

Commissioner  Ellsvrorth  took  unusual  interest  in  agricultural  patents 
and  statistics,  and  in  the  collection  and  dis-scmination  of  plants  and-  seeds  - 
of  economic  value.    For  a  considerable  time  ho  ca.rried  on  without  specific 
authorization  by  the  Congress,  simply  because  so  many  farm  people  desired 
tne  services  he  offered.    This  apparently  aroused  some  Congressional 
suspi-cion  for  Chairman  Fletcher  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  v/rotc  Ellsworth 
in  late  1838  asking  v;hat'  he  -./as  up  to  any;/r.y.    His' reply,  dated  January- 22-, 
1839,  vjtis  so  v.'cll  made  that  the  Congress  gave  him^' permission  to  spend 
ijil,000  of  the  incoming  funds  of  the  Pa"tOni  .Office,  which  has  alvro.ys  been 
self-supporting,-  on  agricultural  matters  ,    ThiS.,'S.um  "ivas  "fexpectod  to  last 
s'oiao  years.,  and  it  did  2  •'•'*  .    "►■-''    -  ^i-''-  ■ 

.  .As  early  as  that  new  varieties  of-s^^ed  had  helped  tH6  corn  gftfvers 
and  new  varieties  of 'wheat  ha'd  extended  the  area"  in 'which  .that  gfain  could -]5e 
grown  in  this  country.     Ellsworth  felt  that  -  extension  of  such  work  could 


easily  improve  the  income  of  Amcricnn  fcirmcrs  by  fifteen  or  t\7enty  million 
dollars  annually.    Ho  also  observed  that  a  new  era  of  labor-saving-  machinery 
v/as  at  hand  for,  though  v;g  arc  prone  to  forget  it,  technology  was  already 
effecting  great  changes  in  American  agriculture  and  portended  still  more  to 
come, 

Ellsworth  finally  argued  that  some  place  in  Washington  should  be 
designated  as  the  repository  af  plants  and  seeds  collected  abroad.  It 
should  have  facilities  to  get  those  from  the  ports  where  the  llavy  often  left 
them  to  dry  out  or  rot#    Being  a  good  bureaucrat  he  naturally  nominated  the 
Patent  Office  as  the  place  of  collection  and  distribution.    In  his  annual 
report  for  1840  he  announced  the  oxpondituro  of  $451,58  on  the  collection 
and  distribution  of  agricultural  seeds  and  statistics,  and  observed  that  30,000 
packages  of  seed  had  been  distributed  during  that  year* 

Ellsvrorth  vrrote  exceedingly  interesting  reports.    In  fact  Johii' Quincy 
Adams  once  half  querulously  complained  that  the -Patent  Office  reports  proved 
so  interesting  to  him  as  to  absorb  him.    On  one  occasion  he  even  forgot  his 
appointments  for  this  cause.    Popular  interest  in  the  reports  moved  the 
Congress  to  print  25,000  of  them  for  distribution. 

Of  course  various  agricultural  societies  already  existed.  They 
necessarily  exerted  pressure  .on  Government  for  aid  to  farmers.    The  House  of 
Representatives  established  an  agricultural  committee  as  early  as  1820  and 
the  Senate  in  1825,  .  In  1828,  the  Congress  authorized  publication  of  a 
manual,  prepared  at  its  direction  by  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Benjamin  Rush, 
on  the  growth  and  .manufacture  of  silk,  '  In  the  same  year,  it  directed  that 
Count  Von  Hazzi's  Treatise  on  the  Rearing  of -  Silk-Worms  be  printed  as  a 
document. 

In  1830,  the  House  authorized  the  Secretarjy'-  of  the  Treasury  to  finance 
a  project  for  the  cultivation  of  sugarcane  and  the  manufacture  and  refinement 
of.  sugar.    The  .investigations  were  conducted  by  Prof,  Benjamin  Silliman  of 
Yale,    The  results  appeared  in  1833,    Thus  Congress  itself  initiated  the 
first  piece  of  agricultural  research  authorized  by  Government  and  issued  the 
first  agricultural  bulletins. 

Before  Blodgett's  Hotel  burned,  the  Congress  h&d  appropriated  money  to 
build  a  nev/  Patent  Office,    This  structure  still  stands  and  is  now  occupied 
by  the  CiviL-Service  Commission,'  The  p  Street  side  of  it  was  completed' in 
1840,  but  Commissioner-  Ellsworth,  as  ho  complained  in  his  annual  report,  vms 
delayed  i^n  gaining  occupancy  because  the  building  had  to  serve  as  temporary 
quarters  of  a  novf  institution  founded  by  an" Englishman  named  Sm.ithson,'  He 
did  get  a,  foothold  in  the  building,  hovrcvcr,  and  by  1344  had  his  entire 
Office  there,  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  outside.    He  then  said  it  v/ould 
^<5rve  the  purpose ■  for'TOaTiy3''ear5 ,    Four'ycars  later  the  building- i-TO-S  ovcJr- 
crovrded,  an  east  side  was  added  by  1852,  a  west  side  by  1856,  and  the  G  ~ 
Street  side  by  i867. 

In  1849  the  Department  of  the  Interior  was  created  v:ith  Thomas  EXring 
as  its  first -Secretary,    Ho  established  •.himself  in  a  single  room  of  the  Patxjirfc 
J2f jyj3.e_building^ _  Shortly,  the rea ffee r •  he.  and  his  Department  had  crowded  every- 
thing else  out  Q.f  the  place.    The  Patent  Office  formed  .part  of  his  hew  Depart- 
ment and  it  spilled  over  across  tl^e  street  into  the  .old  building  no\7  occupied 
by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission,  the  south  wing  of  which  actually  stands 
upon  the  former  site  of  Elodgett»s  Hotel,    It  v;as    started  in  1839,  completed 
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in  18  66,  and  housed  the  Post  Office  Department  end  the  City  Post  Office, 

Henry  Adams  in  his  Education  of  Henry  Adams,  iTrote  that,  in  1850,  "The 
ifhite  marble  columns  and  fronts  of  the  Post  Office  and  the  Patent  Office  faced 
each  other,  like  ivhite  Greek  temples  in  the  abandoned  gravel  pits 'of  a 
deserted  Syrian  city,"    They  still  stand  there  facing  one  another,  though  the 
gravel  pits  are  .gone  and  the  city  is  too  far  from  deserted. to  suit  ncvTcomers, 

Though  some  Commissioners  of  Patents  Mho  follov/ed  Ellsirorth  v/ere  by  no 
means  so  well  equipped  agriculturally  and  by  experience  as  he  was,  agri- 
cultural vrork  continued  to  grov/  in  the  Patent  Office,    About  1850  a  "practical 
and  scientific  agriculturist"  v/as  hired  to  vrrite  an  annual  report  on  agri- 
cultural matters  which  filled  a  fair-sized  book  each  year,'  Ultimately  a 
botanist  and  an  entomologist  came  to  be  employed  part-time,  while  the 
meteorological  reports  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  found  a  place  in  the 
annual  agricultural  volume,    Mcamrtiilc,  as  agriculture  became  commercialized, 
food  processing  advanced,  and  transportation  improved,  the  farmer's  problems 
became  more  complex. 

Then  Patent  Office  agricultural  aid  began  to  prove  insufficient. 
Agitation  for  better  service  of  Government  to  agriculture  increased  both  among 
farm  organizations  of  the  day  and  individuals.     Several  things  were  desired 
and  they  tied  together.     One  was  a  law  authorizing  equitable  distribution  of  , 
public  lands • another  was  aid  to  agricultural  education;     a  third  was  a  Federal 
Government  agency  to  serve  farmers.     In  1852  the  United  States  Agricultural 
Society  vns  formed.    It  was  primarily  a  pressure  group  or  lobby  to  direct 
official  interest  to  the  agricultural  needs  of  the  time.    Many  of 'its  members 
were  prominent  and  the  society  insisted  that  a  national  Department  of  Agri- 
culture be  established,    YiThen  it  was  the  society  dissolved. 

There  v;as  delay,  of  course.    That  v;as  because  members  of  Congress  from 
the  South  v/cre  suspicious  of  Federal  aid  to  the  States,    During  Buchanan's 
Administration,  a  bill  to  endow  the  States  vrith  public  land  enough  to  enable^ 
them  to  set  up  agricultural  colleges  was  vetoed  because  Buchanan  also  did  not 
think  the  Federal  Government  had  any  right  to  extend^ State  aid  in  this  vrciy. 
But  during  Lincoln's  Administration  the  Southern  delegation  to  Congress 
mysteriously  vanished. 

In  his  annual  report  for  1861,  Caleb  B.  Smith,  Secretary -of  "the ■  Irrtro-rirori 
rather  perfunctorily  suggested  that  a  Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Statistics  be 
founded,    Lincoln  repeated  this  suggestion  almost  verbatim  in  his  message  to 
Congress  of, December  2,  1861,    He  sandwiched  the  recommendation  in  off- 
handedly and  casually.    But  Congress  took  action  and,  after  some  rather 
diffident  debate  as  to  ivhether  a  Cabinet  officer  should  head  the  new  Department^ 
it  voted  an  agency  ivith  an  anomalous  bureau  status  supervised  hy  a  Commissioner, 
and  the  act  founding  the  Department .-jtls  signed  May  15,<LB62, 

The  Homestead  Act,  -which  made  provision  for  the  apportionrrtent  of  free- 
hold farms  of  160  acres  each  from  the  public '  domain,  to  all  citLzens^^who- would 
make  homes  on  them  and  till  them,  for  5  years,  follov/ed  5  days  later.    On  July 
2,  1562,  the  Land-Grant  College  Act  became  law,  endowing  the  agricultural 
colleges  vd-th  11,000,000  acres  -  about  the  area  of  Vermont  -  v^hic^i  the  States 
were  authorized  to  Sell,  using  the  proceeds  to  set  up  the  schools. 
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■It  cannot  be  said  that  the  Department's  founding  resulted  from  any  deep 
conviction  on  -Lincoln's  part  nor  did  anyone  at  that  time  think  out  or  formulate 
any  well-planned  program  for  the  Department  to  follow,    Lincoln  did-  not  think 
of  himself  as*  a  farmer  a-".d  had  little  agmrian  interest.    The  Department's 
beginning  ims  alm6st  casual,"-   Since  the  Patent  Office-  by  novr  had  an  agri- 
cultural division,  it  was  natural' that  the  head  of  this  should  become  the 
firs*  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  and  so  he  did.    The  Department  was  organized 
in  two  basement  rooms  of  the  Patent  Office  Building, 

The  first  Commissioner  Tra.s  Isaao  Newton,  a  Pennsylvanian  of  Quaker  stock. 
He  had  been  manager-  of  tv;o-  model  f&rms  not  very  far  from  Philadelphia  and  had 
won  himself  quite  a  reputation.    He  was  also  a  local  palit-ician  of  Some  note. 
He  operated  a  confectionery  'and  creamery  in  Philadelphia  from  which,  among  - 
other  things,  he  shipped  butter  to  the  liirhite  House,    Just  before  the  Civil 
War  he  purchased  a  farm  in  Virginia,  but  his  wife  refused  to  miove  there,  so 
he  tried  to  manage  it  by  remote  control  through  a  brother.    The  Civil  Itxr 
bankrupted  the  enterprise  and,  since  Ncvrton  v/a-s  out  of  a  job,  his  friends 
suggested  that  he  try  to  get  on  the  Government  payroll,  v' 

Ncvrton  did  just  that.    He  movod  to  Washington,  met  the  right  people,  and 
soon  became  both  a  friemd  of  Lincoln  and  head  of  the  agricultural  v;ork  in  the 
Patent  Office.    Na'turoilly  Lincoln  made  him  head  of  the  new  Department  of  Agri- 
culture,   During  part  of  the  Civil  ViTar  I>|evrt;on  vra.s  in  residence  at  the  Y/hitc 
House  to  supervise  the  food  oaten  by  thd  President  'and  guard  it  against 
poisoning.    While  there  he  bccam.c  a  friend  and  confidant  of  Mrs ,.  Lincoln  T/ho_  ... 
not  only  shared  vdth  him  her  lavish  and  frequent  troubles  but  sought  his  aid 
in  paying  department  store  bills  she  imprudently  ran  up.    This  he  did  either 
by  settling  them  out  of  his  ovm  picket  and 'letting  her  pay  him  back  in 
installments,  if  they  v/erc  not  too  large,  or  by  interceding  for  her  v/ith 
Lincoln  \7hich  required  considerable  tact  and  diplomacy. 

It  is  difficult  to  assay  How'ton  at  this  late  date.    Ho  had  loyal  friends 
and  venomous  enemies.      Some  cxtrollcd  his  learning  and  his  v/isdomj  others 
\insastod  ho  v;as ■  all  but  illiterate  and  so  incompetent  that  he  could  not 
satisfactori'ly  perform  his  duties.    Farm  Journals  in' general  paid  little 
attention  tb  the  Department  and  nov/spapers  practically  none,  but  Ne\-rton  was 
often  attacked  in  print  and  speech* 

True,  v/hen  Me-vrbon  vj-as  accused  of  v/asting  Government  funds,  one  farm 
editor  vigorously  denied  this  and  then  vrcnt  on  to  say  that  oven  if  the  charge 
vrc re  true  he  thanked  God  farmers  had  at  last  got  near  enough  that  "great  public 
crib  at  Washington"  to  waste  a  pittance.    He  continued:     "I  oare  not,  in  this 
view  of  the  case,  if  they  have  spent  all  the  morloy  in  distributing,  doad '  rats  ■ 
and  Cdiiadiah 'Thistles ,"  ,  ;  ,  ■ 

But  Lincoln  stolidly  disregarded  adverse  criticism  of  his  -  friend  ]!lcTPrton> 
though  Nevrt;on  actually  vjas  to  have  been  dismissed  by  President  Johnson  for 
incompetence,  -but  v/as  saved  by  an  unhappy  accident.    As  he  sat  in  his  office 
one  vj-arm  summer  day  in  1866  ho  heard  an  approaching  thundorstomv  Ho 
remembered  certain  wheat  samples  that  had  been  cut  but  not  stored  on  the 
Department's  experiment  grounds  over  on  the  site  of  the  Department's  present 
buildings.    He  clapped  on  his  silk  hat  and  rushed  over  tvro  miles  to  supci^iso 
the  saving  of  these  samples.    Ho  stood  there,  doubtless  in  a  frock  coat,  and 
oversaw  the  j6b.    The  "Vfashington  July  sun  did  the  rest.    For  Ncvrton  suffered 
sunstroke  and,  though  he  lirtgercd  almost  a  year,  he  was  never  much  good  after  " 
that.    '      ■  '  ■ 


Ncrwton*s  prime. ry  aim  ivrxs  to  make  t\;o  blades  of  grass  grow  v^hcrc  one 
grcvr  before.    He  appointed  a  botanist,  an  entomologist,  a  chemist,  and  a 
statistician*    He  sought  to  carry  out  the  aims  of  the  organic  act  founding 
the  Department,  and  that ,  If.v/  vro.s  as  broad  in  scope  as  all  outdoors.  He 
sought  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish  valuable  agricultural  information; 
.,to--collt;-c-t  and  introduce  valuable  seeds,  plants,  and  animals-    to  promote 
chemistry,  botany,  and  entomology;    and  to  establish  a  Library  and  a  Museum, 

Newton  ivrote  his  reports  in  a  flowing  somci^hat  pedantic  style  i;ith  a 
wealth  of  classical  allusions.    The  propagating  garden  T;tis  established  and 
the  40-acre  tract  betiTCcn  12th  and  14th  Streets,  S,W,,  B,  St.,  and  the  Canal, 
called  Reservation  No.  2,  v/as  finally  wrested  from  the  Army,  v/hich  long  kept 
cattle  on  it,  and  turned  to  use  as  an  experiment  farm. 

By  1868  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had  a  building. of  its  ovm',  tho 
old  Red  Brick  Building  you  vdll  hear  oldsters  talk  about.    It  cost  ^40, 420, 
including  furniture  and  equipment.    The  Department  had  less  than  50  employees 
in  January  of  that  year,  .  , 

The  v;ork  continued,  tending  to  attract  tho  attention  of  fcvr  but  the 
gentleman  farmers,    Tiost  of  Nevrton's  successors  vrero  ill-qualified  to  lend 
the  Department  prestige  and  to  extend  its  field  of  usefulness.    The  Depart- 
ment also  had  very  limited  funds.     Then  Norman  J,  Colman  became  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture  in  April  1885, 

••  By  that  time  there  u^s  v/idespread  agitation  both  for  the  founding  and 
support  of  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the  different  States  by  Federal 
aid  and  for  raising  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  Cabinet  rank, 
Colman  actively  supported  both  movements.     In  1857  the  experiment  station  law 
.was  passed  and  in  1889"  Co!Lman  became  the  first  Secretary  of  Agriculture  from 
February  13  to  March  6,  when  Jeremiah  K,  Rusk  v^ras  appointed  by  the  incoming 
President  Harrison, 

At  this  point  tho  Department  began  really  to  gain  status  and  significance. 
It  also  began  to  grow  much  more  rapidly  both  in  size  and  in  service.  Because 
of  increasing  complexities  of  the  agricultural  enterprise,  farmers  found  it 
more  and  more  necessary    to  have  in  Washingtoq  a  strong,  reliable  Dep'artmcnt 
to  serve  them, 

V 

In  1884  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  vns  founded  in  response -to  a 
special  Act  of  Congress  authorizing  its  establishment  to  aid  in  the  eradication 
of  animal  di.scasos.    In  1888  tho  Office  of  Exp e7-imcnt"  Stations  came  into  exist- 
ence to  undertake  the  v/ork  assigned  to  the  Department  in  connection  "w'ith  the 
Hatch  or  Experiment  Station  Act,    In  1890  the  V/eather  Bureau  vr.s  transferred 
to  the  Department  from  the  Vfar  Department  vrtien  it  had  existed  in  the  Army  Signal 
Cqrps  since  it  s  creation  in  1870, 

In  March  1897  James  V/ii^son  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture,    ,Hc  served 
until  March  1913,,    His  administration  v/as  outstanding  for  the  development  of 
research  and  increase  in  the  number  of  scientists  employed  by  the  Department, 
He  indeed  enabled  the  Department  to  carry  out  Nc.rton's  dictum  about  ti/o  blades 
of  grass  grovring  a/here  one  grev;  before. 

In  1901  ViTilson  fenced  the  Bureaus  of  Soils,  Plant  Industry,  Forestry, 
and  Chemistry,  and  in  1904  the  Bureau  of  Entomology,    The  Office  of  Public 
Roads  ivas  created  in  1905,     In  1906  came  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey, 
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v;hich  ;.rose  out  of  v..oric  in  <jcoiiord.c  ornithology  vnd  inr'-Tn.-ialoi-,,;/  'vvhich  be^^an  in 
the  Jivision  of  "jntOiV.olory. 

» 

.'.brk  in  nany  other  linos  ■.■.o-s  unaortaken,  among  them  a [-rri cultural 
ensinoering,  dairying,  irrigationj  draina/ie,  marketing,  extension  v/ork,  end 
agricultural  economcs  and  statistics.    By  1910  the  problem  of  distributinr; 
enhanced  agricultural-  production  v.-as  already  attaining  importance. 

The  ,",ro-'vth  of  the  Jepartnent  aurin.r.  Secretary  V/ilson's  administration, 
vas  r -ir.iarkable.  !>f.hereas  there  v. era  only  about  tv/o  thousand  empl 0.7063  in  1897, 
of  vfhom  over  1+00  '-•'ere  vramen,  the  Department  had  2,514  employees  in  Vi'ashington 
alone  and  10,190  in  the  field  by  the  end  of  Secretary  ..'ilson's  terra.    A  regivnent 
of  those  ne-.v  hired  hands  consisted  of  scientists  v;or!ving  in  all  fields  to  aid 
agriculture. 

In  a  sense  it  p;:3.y  be  ssid  thoss  scientists  succesdec  too  '.ell.    They  enable 
farmers  to  produce  so  efficiently  thct  mar]:et  and  credit  conditions  becaine  in- 
creasingly unbalanced.    Ner  vari'-^ties  of  plants  and  aniiTials , ,  nev:  methods  of 
protect.inp  them  from  insects  and  disease, ,  ne'v  techniques  of  cultivation  and  soil 
enrichment  flowed  from  the      •^artinent ' 3  laboratories. 

Various  regulatory  lavs  bef';an  to  be  passed  an;i  turned  over  to  the  Departmen. 
for  enforcement,  the  neat  inspection,  the  animal  Quarantine,  and  the  food  and 
drur;;s  cLcts  bein/r  examples,     ".l-en  the  national  forests  v:ere  turned  over  to.  it  in 
1905,  the  Department,  also  undertook  custodial  functions  of  '-.ide  scope.     Step  by 
steo  the  v.lll  of  the  people  as  transmittec  tlirou.-^h  the  Conrress  of  the  United 
StatiiiS  made  the  department  evolve  into  a  large  and  influential  institution... 

-  ■    The  term  of  Javid  F.  Houston  v.rho  follor-red    ilson  'vas  chiefly  remarkable'' 
for  overt  entrance  of  the  social  sciences  into  the  Department,     it  is  ouite 
true  that  various  studies  in  ths  fields  of  a,":ricultural  marlcetin^;,  credit,  and 
economics  generally  had  been  uncicrtelcen  before  Houston's  term,,  but  he  recognised 
their  importance  and  so  reor^-anizeo.  the  Department  that  they  could  function 
effectively.  .  .  " 

The  Fee. -jral  Kir:h-.. 'ay,  .Fan::.,Loan,  Grain  Standards,  Cotton  Futures,  '.ware- 
house, k.igratory  Ilird  Treaty,  Packers  and  Stoclcyards,  and  Cominouity  Exchange 
:.cts  rere- all  passed  during  or  soon  after  Houston's  term  of  office.    The  oriirinrl 
hom^i-deiaonstration  farm  project,  started  by  .jeaman  A.  ;(napp  in  the  Bureau 
of  Plant  Industry,  floV/ered  into  the  .'intension  Service  under  the  Smith-Lever 
Act^of  1914.  .  The  Bureau  of  .'xgricultural  "conomics  had  its  beginnings  though 
it  did  not    ossiome  somevrhat  its    resent  form  until  1923. 

■•Hous:t<Dn'"  i:'e6rganized  the  Department.     He  set  up  a  States  relations  ■   r  . 
Service,  among  other  thihgs,  into  ^-Mch  v.ent  extension  '.'ork,  the  v.rork  on  ' 
huinan" nutrition  and-. home  econoiaics,  and 'that  vdth  the  experiment  stations.  In 
1923  this  Service ;v..as-  dissolved  and  the  Office  of  :icperiment  Stations,  the 
Extension -Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  -  Horn,  o  Economics  emer.&ed  as  indeoen<;.ent  • 
unitsv  ;  It  might  be  s^id  here  that  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  industry  -;s,s'.  establij^ad 
in  1926  largely  in  resoonse  to  outside  aeTiands. 

Returning  to  !iouston,  his  ro  -orts  merit  careful  stud^r.     He  '-'as  a  sort  of 
one-man  Ne-  Deal  in  agricultur:.  all  by  himself.    ::any  of  the  ideas  he  oroooserl 
years  ahead  v/ere  implemented  later.    Had  not  the  first  '-orld  v.ar  intervened 
to.  deflect  him  from,  tlje .'/iiore.  ord.crl.j.-  procsssss  of  oeace  it  sfje..,3  aooare^-t  he 
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v;ould  hc.vc  acted  to  prevent  the  grOi/th  of  disruptive  f ore os/dcvc loped  sonc- 
thing  like  t-vTo  dccr.dcG  later. 

This  xrcs  c.  dynamic  period  in  the  history  of  the  Dcpo.rt:.ient .     It  carried 
over  into  the  terras  of^  liouston's  inr.icdir.to  successors  -  Ilcrcdith,  Henry 
'iTallaco  father  of  the/Yicc  President,  and  rio-;ard  IL.  Gore,    The  terns  of 
milian  I'.I,  Jardine  and  Arthur  11,  Hyde,  vrtiich' lasted  frorKllorch  5,  1925, until 
Henry  A.  "'allaco  becoi-io  Secretary'-  nn  llarch  4,  1933,  nay  bo  regard<!d  as  a 
period  of  consolidation  and  Dcpartnental  unification. 

During  the  Jardine  and  Hyde  period  the  Departnont  v/as  ■'.■roldod  into  a 
unit  by  various  organizational  changes.    At  the  sane  tine  the  desperate  post- 
vrv.r  situation  of_  the  Anerican  farner  was  seen  clearly,  analyzed  -.asoly,  and 
prescribed  for  in  terras  that  vrcre  not  to  be  carried  out  until  a-fter  1933, 
Study  of  the  annual  reports  of  Jr.rdine  and  Hyde  enlighten •  the  reader 

about  the  nany  sound  diagnoses  nado  and  trcatnents  suggested  for  the  great 
famer  depression,  T/hich  began  snon  afM:er  our  unhcalthful  agriculturr.l 
expansion  during  the  first  -jorld  \rar,,  and  cane  to  a  clinax  around  1939-32, 
They  clearly  stated  v/hat  should  be  done  but  \rcrc  unable  to  do  it  until  public 
opinion  v/as  reformulated  and  crj-stallizod. 

The  adninistration  of  Ilonry  A.  '.Tallcce  brings  us  to  nodern  tines.  It 
lAas  characterized  prinarily  by  creation  of  the  "action"  agencies.  Originally 
information  in  the  field  of  agriculture  ivas  collected  and  kept  on  tap  for  the 
asking.     Those  i;ho  did  not  ask  got  little  of  it.    The  upner  class  of  nore 
intelligent  farracrs  profited  by  it.    The  next  step  "Jas  taken  in  the  adnin- 
istration of  Sdcrctary  Rusk  "./ho  appreciated  the  urgent  necessity  for  publish- 
ing the  inforr.iation  in  popular,  usable  fom,  and  uho  first  issued  press 
releases  and  farners*  bulletins. 

This  gave  farmers  kno-j-ledge  about  hoT/  to  produce  larger  crops  V;"ith  less 
labor  and  norc  certainty.    That,  in  turn,  induced  nore  of  then  to  go  further 
into  connercial  agriculture  than  e-O-er  before  and  thus  to  becone  dependent 
upon  transportation,  labor,  narkct,  credit,  land-\'alue,  r.ixl  cquif)nent  factors  jic 
'./holly  -^./ithin  their  control.    Difficulties  arose  and  the  next  step  v/as  to 
institute  dcnonstration  farns  and  to  take  •loiov/ledge  about  agricultural 
natters  to  the  farner 's  hone  using  the  Extension  Service, 

At  the  sane  tine  narkoting  and  credit  studies  led  to  legislative  acts 
v/hich  inprovcd  farn  narkets  and  credit  facilities.    The  first  ^./orld  v/ar 
crannod  a  generation  of  progress  into  a  fev/  years,  resulted  in  opening  land 
to  cultivation  i/hich  should  never  have  gone  out  of  grass  or' pasture,  pro- 
duced a  trenendcus  inflation  in  fr-.m  prices  rjid  land  va.lucs,  and  led  to  an 
inevitable  deflation  i/hich  bankrupted  farnors  and  left  then  producing  food 
and  fiber  for  the  rest  of  us  at  a  discount.     The  action  agencies  tried  to  . 
make  it  financially  possible  for  famers  to  take  advantage  of  the  nost  up- 
to-date  agricultural  Icnox/ledge  in  .order  to  rehabilitate  thenselves  v/hile 
prodxicing  abundance  for  effective  consuner  denand, 

A  brave  effort  \jas  nadc  on  nany  fronts' to  right  famer  wrongs  after 
1933,  —  insofar  as  Govcmnent  agencies  in  Tashingt.on  could,  do  the  job  t/i th- 
in the  frane  of  reforonco  sot  up  'by  public  opinion  and  legislative  onactncnt, 
ITo  such  procedure  can  be  dictatorial  in  this  country/-,  for^rro  proceed  by 
dcnocratic  processes.     Aliat  our  Gnverrunent  actually  does  in  any  given  case 


is  clvmys  the  rosuXtcnt  r^f  nany  c-onfiictii^  forces.    The  conflicts  must  bo 
resolved  r.s  best  .pns.siblc  and       then  proceed  to  do  v:h?.t  v;e  can.    Wo  cannot 
evolve  a  perfect  systoip.  in  "Washincton  and  inflict  it  on  the  country,  nor 
v;ould  any  such  syston  bo  perfect  anyv/r.y. 

Before  MQ  could  solve  our  fanr/problc:n  or  give  farmers  parity  prices, 
i,o,  prices  enabling  then  to  got  ag  much  manufactured  goods ' for  their  farm 
commodities ' as  they  did  in  stated  pre-first-v;orld-T/r,r  years,  a  second  xvorld 
\7ar  descended  on  us,     Glaiado  R«  ".'ickard  became  Secretary  September' 5,  1940, 
The  National  Defense  Progrr-m  got  under  -vrd.y.    The  Secretary  quickly  saw  its 
significance  in  raising  consumer  income  and  immediately  began  to  preach  greater 
hog  production  and  more  marketing  of  beef  in  1941, 

jEarly  in  that  year,,  as  you.  doubtless  laiovr,  the  British- suddenly  called 
upon  us  for  sufficient  concentrated  protein  foods  to  supply  one-fourth  of 
their  population.    If  they  did  not  get  this  fond  they  faood  malnutrition, 
lowered  morale,  and  disasl^cr.    The  Lond-Leaso  Act  v/as  passed.    The  Food  Fx>t 
Freedom  program  promptly  got'undor  v/ay.    Our  farm  plant  unden/ent  inventory  and 
production  .goals  iroro  set  up,  marks  at  %7hich  farmers,  v/crc  asked  to  shoot,  in  . 
order  to  produce  -"jhat  \:g  ourselves  and  our  potential  allies  needed, 

.,War  follov/ed  in  December .  1941,  the  goals  -./ore  rcassaycd  and  rcannouncod, 
■v/ith  marked  emphasis  on  oil  crops  and  other  -./art ime  needs,,  in  January  1942, 
Thoeo  goals  vrcre  achieved  in  a  year  of  record  production  for  all  time.  Other 
goals  set  up  ■  in  1942  vrcre  achieved  in  1943,    There  is  no  need  to  d^j-ell  en 
these  mPvttors._  as  they  are.  all  of  recent  occurrence,  , 

Finally,  we  should  6onsider  Departmental  reorganization  in  recent  years. 
During  the  period  irtnediatcly  foXlov;ing  1933  many  no\r  agencies  .were  created,,.'' 
Some,  li!cc  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency  ifere  irmOdiately  part  of  tho 
Department.    Others,  like  Comiaodity  Credit  Corporation,  Farn  Credit  Admin- 
istration, Fari'i  Security  Administration,  Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
and  Soil  Conservation  Service  began  life  elso\/herc  and  came  into  the  Dcpart- 
r.cni;  latpr*    Also  bot^jcon,  1938  and  1940  four  agencies  '/hich  had  long  been 
part  of  _thc  Department  -:ere  transferred  clscvrhcro;     The.  Bureau  of  "Public  Roads, 
the  Food,  and  D^Ug  Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Biolrjgical  Survey,  and, .the 
".Yeather  Bureau ,    '  ...  '  .       ,  •.  . 


:  ,.6n  DcGcr.bcr  13,  1941,  tjicrc  -vvas  announce^  a  major  reorganization  of,  the 
Dcpartm.cnt  to  strer.mlino  it  for  the  v;ar  effort.  'This  reorganization  -..'as  ya.li- 
datcd  by  Executive  Order  Fcbruanr  23,  1942, 

It  vf:' s  ,  at .  that  tire  that  the  scientific,  bureaus  \icrc  co,nsolidatcd--tntt>'. 
the  Agricultural  Research  Administration,  .  The  Agricultural  Ad jiAstnont  Agency 
the  Soil  Conservation  Sor^.'-ice,  tho  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporati^^n,  and 
.the  Sugar  Division  ".:ent  into  the  .agricultural  Conservation,  and  AdjustmQnt      '  . 
Administ,rp.ti'oh,  -ahilo  the  activities  of  the  Surplus  Marketing  /idministratien, 
the  ..Commodity  Exchange  ^ld:;aini  strati  on,  most,  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing 
Service,  and  the  Consuiners'  Counsel  Division  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency  i;cre  co:jbined  in  the  Agricultural  Aarkcting  Administration. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corpoir.tion,  the  F<^rm  Security  ^Idministration,  the 
"^orost  Sc-rvice,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration!,  the  Rural  Electrification 
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Administration,  r.nd'tho  gfeff  '  agencies  r'.-;inr.inGd  unr.ffoctcd  by  this  reorganiza- 
tion.   In  Juno  1942,  the  .ioodr,  F-oquircncnts  CorT-iittcc,  since  r.bolished,  and 
the  ■  Conbinc4,  Food  Board  '.rore  set  up,  the  latter  -.d-th  the  Secretary"-  of  Agri- 
culture as  United  States  representative. 

The  Executive  Order  of  Deccrabcr  5,  1942,  v/hich  delegated  to  the 
Secretary  of 'Agriculture  full  responsibility  for  our  entire  nationr.l  wartime 
food  prfigrafa^  nade  necessary  a  further  departncntal  reorganization.    So,"  on 
December  10,  the  Food  Production  Administration  and  the  Food  Distribution  Admin- 
istration \iOTc  established.    The  status  of  the  Agricultural  Research  Admin- 
istration, the  Comnodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Forest  Service,  and  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administrr.tion  remained  unchanged.    Again  the  staff  agencies 
\/ere  not  involved .     •  '  ^  • 

,         At  this  time  there  -v/as  also  a  transfer  of  personnel  to  the  Department 
from  both  the  War  Production  Board  and  the  Office  of  Civilian  Supply,  This 
transfer' rounded  out  'the  t-.Yo  now  big  Administrations, 

The  follovdng  departmental  agencies  -./ore  consolidated  into  the  Food 
Production  Administration:    The  Agricultural  Conservation  and  Adjustment' 
^idministration  (except  the  Sugar  Agency)',  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  that  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  concerned  prim.arily  ■.;ith  planning  current  production,  that  part  of 
tiie  Office' for  Agricultural  '.Tar  Relations  concerned  primarily  vdth  food 
production,  and  the  Office  of  Land  Use  Coordination, 

Consolidated  into  the  Fond ' Distribution  AdmiAistration  i/cre:     The  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Administration,  the  Sugar  x'^cncy,  certain  of  the  regulatrrry 
activities  of  the  Bureau  of  .'jiimal  Industry,  and  that  part  of  the  Office  for 
Agricultural  '.Tar  Relations  concerned  primarily;-  ^:ith  food  distribution.  This 
essentially  narked  the  end  of  the  last-named  Of  f ice '-v/hich' had  been  created  in 
response  to  a  letter  from  the  President  dated  I -ay  5,  1941,  and  v/r>,s'  orginally 
named  the  Office  for  Agricultura.l  Defense  Relations, 

In  the  December  10  reorganization  the  existing  Agricultural  War  Board 
\;as  renamed  the  Departmental  "Tar  Board  and  its  eight  members  ircrc  then: 
Director  of.  Food  Production,  Director  of  Food  Distribution,  Agricultural 
Research  Administra^tor,  President '  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corperation, 
Director  of  the  E:ctension  Service,  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administrator,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  r.f  Agricultural 
Economics, 

The  origina.l  Food  Advisory  Committee  \ro.s  named  by  the  Secretary  on 
December  19,  1942,  again  under  authority  of  the  President's  E:<:ecuti%'-e  Order  of 
bocei-.ibcr  5,    The  Secretary  \/as  chairman  of  this  committee  and  the  other  members, 
aside  from  the  President  of  the '  Comi.iodity  Credit  Corporation  and  the  Agri- 
dultural  Research  Administrator,  -.j-ho  i7cre- appointed  later,  "-vrc re  representatives 
of  the  'Tar  Department,  the  Llav^r  Department,  the  Board  of  Economic  :«arfare, 
the  War  Production  Board,  the  Department  of 'the  Interior,  the  Lend -Lea so 

Administrator,  the  Food  Production  Director,  and  the  Food  Distribution 
Director,     It  v/r.s  at  this  time  that  the  Foods  Requirements  Comidttec  \va5 
abolished. 

On  (January  22,  1943,  there  \rr.s  announced  the  appointment  of  a  Cormittee 
on  Foreign  Purchase  and  Iviportation  composed  of  the  Director  nf  Food  Production, 
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the  Jirector  of  Food  Jistribut:' on.  thu  --drrinistrator  of  A. '^ri cultural  Research, 
the  President  of  the  Cor.'jn.odity  Crodit  Corporation,  ond  the  Dirsptor  of  the 
Of.'ice  of  Foreir;n  ■'.c;ricultural  relations,  v;ith  the  President  of  the  Commodity 
Crsdit  Corporation  as  chairinan. 

There  vas  established  at  the  sa.T.o  ti.T.G  a  Corrlttee  on  Domestic  Trans- 
portation of  v/hich  the  Jirector  or  Acting:  Jorector  of  Food  Production  "■■vas 
appointee  chairrr.an.    Other  jnenqers  '.vero  the  Director  of  Food  Liistribution, 
the  President  of  the  Cpfnr.odity  Creait  Corporation,  the  Chief  of  the  Forest 
Service,  and  such  other  ar^encj''.  heaos  as  the  3ecretaiy  might  later  desirT.nate, 

t 

On  February  7,  1943>  cooperative  arranreinents  -.ver'  announceci  '.•.'herebj?'  the 
banic  food  researc';' reouired  by  the.  Army  Quart ei'master  Coros  end  the  ■'avy  • 
Bu-raau  of  Supplies  and  Accounts  •.yould  be  conducted  by  the  .'■..c'ricultural  Rcsesrch 
iidi.inistrstion.    T::o  consultin,-.' corrrrdLttees  ^rere  aopointed  at  this  tiivs  to  advifec- 
and  collaborate.    One  of  t::r!5e  v.'a.s  composed  of  outstandin;^  nutrition,  experts^ 
end  the  other  of  research  ' personnel  representing  the  food-processing  industr;/:. 

/•,n  inter-afiency  Food  Procurei'  ent  Goniirdttee,  composed,  of  representatives 
of  t)ie  -nrincipal  GoveriDuent  agencies  buyin,;r  food  for  -var  purposes,  -^as  created 
on  FebruGry  9,  1942.    The  jirsccor  of  Food  distribution  'vas  chairman  and  other 
nerabers  rcoresented  the  Cuarterrjaster  General  of  the  ";.ar  Departnient ,  the  Bureau 
of  Supplies  and  Accounts  of  the  'Aevy  Departinent ,  the  A-arine  Corps ,  the 
Veteran's  i'.dii.inistration,  the  '.ar  Production  3oc',ro,  the  Board  of  F.conordc 
'Aarfare,  the  Office  of  Price  .^.d/.-.inistratidn,  and  the  Co.,\TOdity  Credit  Gorporatio} 

The  Autrition  Uivision  of. 'the.  Office  of  Defense  rieaith  and  welfare 
ijsrvice  v.^ls  transferred  to  'the  Food  L-istribution  Adiidnistration  by  'Ibcecutive 
Oroer,  effective  A.arch  24,  1943. 

So  far,  it  vdll  be  seen  that  the'  tie-in  between  the  nev.'  and  the  old  line 
ar;enciss  v/as  lar.-;ely  through  coriaiittees  anc  by  cirect  contact  through  the 
Secretary.    The  next  step  tliereafter  ^ras  the  establishr.ent  of  the  .•.ar  I^'ood  ..rqin:> 
tration  pursuant  to  the  Sbcecutive  .'rder  of  Aarch  26  v'hich  vras  slightly  modified, 
clc.rj.fied,  and  ax-iended  by.  an  additional  order  issus'xt  .ipril  19. 

At  this .tl^e  the  President  consolidated  into  one  unit  the  Food  Production 
Adirdnistration  (except  the  Far::\  Credit  AcAidnist ration,  ■•hich  agr.in  becarae  a 
line  agency  of  the  .'Jenart.nsnt)jthe  Food  Jistribution  Adp.dnistration,  the: 
Co.'-.inpc.ity  Credit  Corporation,  a;id  the  •  "xtensipn  Service  of  the  uepartment  of 
Agricoilture  into  ^vhat  v:as  first  caller  a  Food  Production  and  Distribution 
Adj?dnis tration,  but  vras  rena-red  the'  .'ar  Food  Administration  aft-er  \oril  19. 
In  this  combination  the  legal  status  of  the  -Ixtension  .Scrvice-a:nd  its 
cooperative  ■■■6rk'v,'ith  the  States,  remained  unaffected.  •  ' 

hat  \''e  have  here  ,is  essentially  a  v.artime  eh-'.er/.^ency  measure  by  vhich 
the  line  apehc.les  of  the  Aeosrt'-ient  of  Agriculture  have  been  r roup ed  intoA-  ' 
t-ro  ad-^inistrative  units,  each  'headed  by  an  official  ar)pointed  by  and  directly 
resnonsible  to  the  Procii.ent.    One  is  the  Secretary  of  Afri culture  and 'the 
other  the -■■■'ar  Food  Adi-:dnistr<jtor.    The  for:..er  regains  in  choree  of  the  ■-gri- 
cultural  Research  ..Qminibtretion,  the  Form  Crecdt  Administration,,  the  Itural 
Electrification  'vdr inistrrtion,  and  the  For.'est  Aorvice.^  The  latter  heads  the 
■Aar  Food  Adr.dnis tration.    The  Aepart;:ent' s  staff  af.pnei^s  .serve  both  the  "  ' 
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/idninist ration'  end  the  Doprrtncnt  r.s  celled  upon,  the  sane  identical  agencies 
scr^/icing  both.    Those  unit's  arc: 

The  Bureau  of  ;.gricultural  Ecxmonics, '  the  Office  of  Budget  and  Finance, 
the  Office  of  Foreign  Agriculturf'.l  Relations,  the  Office  of  Iftfornation,  the 
Library',  the  Office  of  Personnel,  the  Office  of  the  Solicitor,  and  the  Office 
of  Plant  and  Operations,    The  Office  of  Lc:.nd  Use  Coordination  ^/a.s  abolished 
January  1,  1944,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator  entered  the  Offi-cc  of  the  Socrc?tary. 

The  ii2',iediat6  staff  of  the  "'"ar  Food  Adninistration  has  renaincd  snail. 
The  Vfr.r  Services  Branch  of  the  Food  Production  Administration  vms  transferred  t; 
to  the.  Office  of  the  "Yar  Food' Administrator  on  May  27,  1643,    An  Office  of 
Labor' v/as  established  June  23,  1943,  which  took' over  entire  responsibility  ff^ 
Cf>rr3^in2  out  all  farrii  labor,  -^-juge-stabilization,  and  manpower  programs.  An 
■  Office  of  r.iaterials  and  Facilities  was  set  up  to  direct  supply  activities  in 
this-  field,  on  May  10,  Office-  of  Transportation  to  coordinate  the 

.transportation       viork  of  the  various  agencies  in  1/VFA  ttjus  set  up  on  May  17  and 
on  December  1  it  ceased  to  be  a  program  and  became  a  staff  agency.    An  Office 
of  '.7ar  Board  Services,  a  liaison  office  for  the  boards  was  created  on  August 
25,  1943  but  was  discontinued  December  30,  1943, 

The  National  '"ar  Board  A/as  created  September  1  vrith  the  follo\;ing  as 
members;     Chairman,    the  Director  of  the  Office  of  "Tar  Board  Services;  Chief 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  President  of  the  Commodit^A  Credit  Corporation,  Director  of  Extension' 
"iTork,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Director  of  Food  Distribution, 
Chief  of  the  Forest  Service,  Director  of  Infonnation,  Administrator ,  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Chief  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Service,  and  the 
Solicitor,    The  Chairman  of  the  National  ?far  .Board  ncj.  performs  the  functions 
of  the  former  Office  of  '.far  Board  Services, 

Executive  Order  9385,  of  October  S,  1943,  transferred  the  functions  of 
the  YiTar  Food  Administration  and  the  Comr:odity  Credit  Corporation  with  respect 
to  the  procurement  and  development  of  food,  food  machiner^.^,  and  other,  food 
facilities  in  foreign  count rios,  to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administration, 

On  October  23  the  Administrative  Council  vfas  reconstituted  with  the 
f ollo"v/ing  members:     Assistant  to  the  Secretary,  Assistant' to  the  Vfar  Food 
Administrator,  the  Director  of  Finance  and  Budget ' Of ficcr.  Director  of  ' 
Personnel,  Director  of  Information,  the  Solicitor,  Chief  of  the  -Office  of  Plant 
and  Operations,  and  the  Land  Use  Coordinator,  ■  . 

Executive  Order  9334  i/as  amended  October  29  and  the  Combined  Food  Board 
\ic.3  reconstituted  •',;ith  the  ".'ar  Food  administrator  as  United  States  roprcscntr tive, 
a  Canadian  in  addition  to  the  British  member,  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
as  neutral  chairman.    At  the  samiC  time  both  the  Food  Advisory  Comiiiittee  and  the 
Intor-A'gcncy  Allocations  Committee  i/crc  abolished.    Their  functions  -.rcrc  combined 
and  transferred  to  a  nOA/ly  created  Food  Requirements  and  Allocations  Committee 
of  the  'Jar  Food  Administration, 

The  Chairman  of  this  Committee,  and  personal  representative  and'Dcputy  of 
the  ".far  Food  Administrator  both  thereon  and  on  the  Com.bined  Food  Board,  is  the 
Director  of  Food  Distribution,     The  other  members  of  the  comjnittcc  arc  repre- 
i^cntativus  of  the  ".'rar  Department,  the  Navy  Department,  the  •'Office  of  Foreign 
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Econonic  Administration,  the  War  Shipping  Administration,  the'  Civilian  Food 
Branch  of  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production,  Administrator' 
Memorandum  No.  30  of  October  28,  1943  validated  these  changes. 

On  January  21,  1944,  the  Food  Distribution  Administration  and  the  Food 
Production  Administration  v/ere  renamed  the  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office 
of  Production,  respectively.    An  Office  of  Price  xvas  also  established  to  super- 
vise functions  relating  to  the  approval  of  maximum  prices  of,  and  pri ce-suoport 
program  for,  agricultural  commoditieg .    At  this  time  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Agency,  the  Farm  Security  Admini strati oh,  and  the  Soil  Conservation  Service, 
became  independent  agencies  in  the  V.'ar  Food  Administration, 

On  October  26,  1944  there  v/as  established  a  new  V-.'FA  staff  unit,  the  Office 
of  Surplus  Property  and  Reconversion,  to  supervise  and  coordinate  the  functions 
of  its  various  agencies  in  surplus  property  disposal,  reconversion,  and  contract 
settlement.    On  November  10,  1944,  a  Director  of  V.ater  Utilization  v/as  anpointed 
in  the  office  of  the  V.'ar  Food  Administrator  to  exercise  general  supervision  over 
and  to  coordinate  the  functions  and  responsibilities  of  V-TA  agencies  in  the 
field  of  water  development,  use,  and  disposal.    The  Director  works  closely  vdth 
the  Land  Use  Coordinator  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Administrator's  ilemorandum  No,  27,  Revision  1,  December  13,  1944,  as 
amended  Janue-ry  5,  1945,  ushered  in  a  major  reorganiziation  of  the  V-'ar  Food  Admin- 
istration*   The  Office  of  Distribution  and  the  Office  of  Production  were 
abolished.     Most  of  the  remaining  v/ork  of  the  latter  v/ent  to  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Agency,  a  little  to  Soil  Conservation  Service,    The  Federal  Crop 
Insurance  Corporation,  which  had  reported  administratively  to  the  Director  of 
Production,  became  an  independent  program  agency  of  V.'FA, 

In  a  sense  the  Office  of  Distribution  v/as  torn  functionally  in  tvmin.    To  a 
nevj  Office  of  I'arketing  Services  went  the  ordinary  peacetime  activities  of  the 
former  Office  of  Distribution,,  those  concerned  v;ith  regulatory  inspection,  and. 
service  statutes,  compliance  activities,  civilian  food  requirements,  as  well  as 
maximum  price  and  rationing  regulations,  and  much  work  concerned  vdth  *-^ar  Food 
Order  programs. 

A  nevr  Office  of  Sur^ply  was  created  to  handle  matters  relating  to  requirement 
and  allocations  control program  liaison,  procurement  and  price  support,  shipping 
and  storage,  plant  facilities  and  financing,  the  requisitioning  of  food  and 
acquisition  of  property,  the  administration  of  five  VJar  Food  Orders,  and  subsidy 
operations,    A  nevT.  Off  ice  of  Basic  Commodities  v/as  created  vrhich  took  over  the 
functions  of  the  Cotton,  Grain,  General  Crops,  Hemp,  Oilseeds,  and  Sugar 
Divisions ; of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

But,  by  the  amendment  of  January  5",  mentioned  above,  the  last  tv/o  mentioned  ; 
new  offices  beeawe  part  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  each  being  adminis- 
tered by  a  vi6e  president  thereof.     Under  the  vice  president  in  charge  of 
activities  at  first  assigned  the  Director  of  Supoly  were  also  placed  the  school 
lunch  and  direct  distribution  programs  originally  placed  in.. .the  Office  of  Harketin 
Services,    All  these  changes  became  effective  January  1,  1945,  . 

VJar  Food  Administrator *^s  Iviemorandum  No.  27,  Revision  1,  Supplement  4, 
established  the  Office  of  Investigatory  Services  both  to  administer  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act  and  to  develop  information  and  ifieans  to  facilitate  the 
prevention  of  speculation,  profiteering,  fraud,  and  violations  in  all  phases 
of  V.'FA  food  programs,      OIS  v/as  established  as  of  J.larch  23,  194&. 
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Administrator' s  Memorandum  No.  27,  Revision  1,  Amendment  6,  March  30,  194 
transferred  to  .Soil  Conservation  Service  all  functions  of  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration relating  .to  V/FA  water  conservation  and  utilization' programs 'under  th 
Case-VJheeler  Act,  Amendment  7  to  the  same  Memorandijm,  April  11,  1945,  trans- 
ferred functions  related  to  allocation  of  food  among  claimant,  agencies  from 
Coramodit7/-  Credit  Corporation  to  the  office  of  the  Administrator  where  the  Offi 
of  Requirements  and  Allocations  was  established  to  handle  them. 

The  following  agencies  v/ere  then  responsible  to'  the  Secretary  of  Agricult^ 
Agricultural' Research  Administration,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration, and  Farm  Credit  Administration.    The  Land  Use  Coordinator  was 
placed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary. 

The  War  Food  Administration' then  conprised  the  following  staff  agencies: 
Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  Office  of  Price,  Office  of  Surplus  Property 
and  Reconversion,  Office  of  Req-uirements  and  Allocations,  Office  of  Transporta- 
tion, Office  of  "Tater  Utilization,  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply,  and  the  National 
7/ar  Board.  ■    '  • 

The  follovang  units  then  functioned  as  independent  prograiTa  agencies  withi] 
the  "'Tar  Food  Administration:    Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency^  Comm.odity  Credit 
Corpora.tion,  Extension  Service,  Farm  Security  Administration,  Federal  Crop  ■ 
Insurance  Corporation,  Office  of  Labor,  Office  of  Marketing  Services,  Office  o: 
Materials  and  Facilities,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  '  Jar  Food  Administration  were  closel;;, - 
integrated  not  only  by  the  fact  that  the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  v;as  alz 
First  Assistant  ''ar  Food  Administrator,  but  by  the  authority  the  Secretary  and 
the  Administrator  had  to  exercise  any  and  all  povrers  vested  in  the  other,  by 
statute  or  other¥d.se,  to  the  extent  that  was  necessary  to  enable  them  to  perfpi 
their  respective  duties  and  functious.    Mutual  sei-vices  by  the  staff  offices  ar: 
the  constitution  and  functions  of  various  comrdLttees  acted  as  further  tie-ins 
and  lines  of  coordination. 

This  situation  was  neither  unique  nor  unprecedented,  .  '''Jhen  the  Bureau  of  ' 
Animal  Industry  was  created  mth  bureau  status  in  1884,  it  v^as  placed  .in  a 
Department  vrhich  had  but  bureau  status  itself.    That  came  put  all  right.  The 
head  of  the  VJe'athor  Bureau,  v/hich  came  to  the  Department  in  1890,  was  always  a  . 
Presidential  appointee.    "Tlion  the  United  States  Food- Administration  was  created 
during  'Tor Id  War  I,  some  v/ondcrcd  just  v;hat  this  portended  for  the  Department's' 
futiirc  and  the  same  kind  of  thoughts  arose  virhcn  the  Farm  Board  v/as  set  up  in 
1929.    Again,  there  vrorc  those  who  feared  "the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Admiinistr. 
tion'  and  other  "action"  agencies  might  swallow  the  Department  xuhple.    None  of 
these  things  actually  happened.    The  Department  .survived. 

"  •'     So  it  wafe  not  unexpected  that  Executive  Or'dct'  9577,  dated' June  29,  1945, 
terminated  the  'Tar  Food  Administration,  at  the  request  of  the  '.Tar  Food  Adi'ninis- 
trator,  and  .transferred^  WA  and  thy  Office  of  the  Administrator  to  the  Socrctar: 
of  Agriculture-    Orders,  rules,  directives,  and  regulations  of  ^'TA  remained  in 
full 'force  until' modified  or  revoked  by  the  Secretary.    Secretary's  MonoranduWi 
1106,  July  3,  ?  1945,  took  note  of  the  -provisions  of  the  above  Executive  Orders, '  ■•' 
effected  the  required  transfers,  -and  named  the  new  assistants ■  in  the  Office  bf 
the  Secretary  and  the  Conimittee  on  Organization,  vMch  is  to  make  necessary  org; 
izational  changes  in  the  Department's  structure  only  after  mature  consideration. 
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On  August  18,  I9U5,  Secretary's  i'lemorandura  1118  announced  the  creation  of  a 
Production  and  l^Iarketlng  Administration  which  represented  a  consolidation  of 
the  Office  of  Baeio  Ooramodities ,  the  Office  of  Supply,  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Conmodity  Credit  Corporation,  the  Offices  of  the  l>lanager  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  the  Office  of  Ilarketing 
Services,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  the  Office  of  Requirements  and 
Allocations,  the  Office  of  Price,  the  Office  of  (Transportation,  the  Office  of 
Ifeterials  and  Facilities,  the  Office  of  Lahor,  the  Office  of  Home  Food  Supply, 
the  Office  of  Investigatory  Services,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  which  is  in  process  of  liquidation.    The  Under  Secretary  "became 
Administrator  of  the  new  agency. 

The  new  agency  was  organized  on  a  commodity  "basis,  its  "branches  "being 
named  as  follov/s:    Livestock,  Dairy,  Poultry,  Fats  and  Oils,  Fruit  and  Vegeta'ble, 
Sugar,  Grain,  To'bacco,  Special  Commodities,  Cotton,  Field  Service,  Food  Distri- 
"bution  Programs,  Materials  and  Equipment,  Shipping  and  Storage,  Marketing  Facili*-; 
ties,  Lahor,  Fiscal,  Budget  and  llanagement,  Compliance  and    Investigation,  Its 
staff  officers  are  a  director  of  information,  a  director  of  price,  a  director  of 
requirements  and  allocations,  a  transportation  officer,  and  a  director  of 
claimants  program  coordination. 

On  September  1,  19^5*  ^^"^  personnel  and  functional  assignments  for  PI^^A. 
\-fere  announced  covering,    in  the  main,  programs  carried  on  hy  State  offices  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Agency,  and  hy  field  offices  of  the  Office  of  Supply, 
formerly  in  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.    These  operations  were  headed  up 
under  a  State  director  and  his  assistant  in  yo  States;  in  the  other  18  States 
separate  offices  were  continued  for  production  and  for  marketing  programs. 
Chairmen  of  the  State  AAA  Committee  "being  responsi"ble  for  the  former  and  State 
Officers  of  Marketing  for  the  latter. 

On  August  21,  I9U5,  Secretary's  Memorandun  1120  a"bolished  the  position  of 
Land  Use  Coordinator  and  the  Office  of  Water  Utilization,  and  placed  the  functions 
and  duties  thereof  under  the  Assistant  Secretary,    Thus  the  Department  was  re- 
organized to  facilitate  peacetime  functioning,  in  accordance  with  recommendations 
made,  after  several  weeks  of  study,  "by  the  Committee  on  Organization,  of  which 
Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  President  of  Kansas  State  College    at  Manhattan,  was 
chairman. 

The  new  crga,nization  of  the  Department  of  Agricultiore  is  shown  in  the 
attached  chart.    iSbccept  for  a"bolition  of  the  position  of  Land  Use  Coordinator, 
the  st^ff  offices  rerrrain  the  same  as  shoi^m  near  the  top  of  page  12.     In  addition 
to  the  newly  created  Production  and  Marketing  Administration,  the  Department  com- 
prises the  follovring  special  program  agencies:  Extension  Service,  Farm  Credit 
Adiiinistration,  Farm  Security  Ad-n:  ni  strati  on,  Forest  Service,  Rural  Electrif  icatic 
Administration,  and  Soil  Conservation  Service. 


